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THE SISTERS' ITALIAN JOURNEY. 



CHAPTER L 

GOING ABROAD. 

Yes, it was really true, and all settled at last, 
that Helen and Hattie were to accompany their 
uncle Allan, and Will, their cousin, to Italy, for a 
year, at least. It had been talked about all the 
spring and summer; and Mr. Thornton was so 
certain that the change of climate would cure 
Helen's cough, which had troubled her ever since 
she had the scarlet fever, the winter before ; and 
he was such a dear Uncle and friend to them, that 
at last after many consultations, and some tears, 
the matter was settled, and papa, and mamma, 
and the little sisters and brothers, must make up 
their minds to let Helen and Hattie go. 

" Now, Hattie," said Alfred, " you will write us 

1 



2 GOING ABROAD. 

good letters, about everything, and all your ad- 
ventures." 

" I don't believe it's the fashion to have adven- 
tures, Alf ; Uncle says the famous banditti have 
been stared out of countenance by so many trav- 
ellers, and I am sorry for it. I should not mind 
having the carriage attacked." 

" No," said little Lizzie, who was listening, 
" because Uncle would not let you be hurt." 

The voyage was expected to be of value for 
the cough, and Mr. Thornton took passage in a 
sailing vessel, bound to the Mediterranean. 

Perhaps an account of some of the interesting, 
new, and amusing sights and ways of another 
country, which they enjoyed, will instruct and 
please other young girls, and boys, who may, or 
may not, be so fortunate as to follow their exam- 
ple. 



CHAPTER 11. 

HATTIE'S FIRST LETTER HOME. 

Fm on the sea ! Pm on the sea ! 

******** 

With the bine above and the blue below ! 

At Sea, Sept 17th. 
My dear Mother, 

You did not think that I should be the first 
to write; but poor Helen has been so very ill, 
that nothing is to be expected from her. I am 
sitting on deck close to the mattress on which 
she is lying ; she says, " I wish I could write to 
mamma, but now I feel too weak." I have so 
much to tell ! dear papa, mamma, and all : first, 
after we slowly left the wharf and saw the 
last wave of the white handkerchiefs, I forgot 
that I was glad to be going to Italy, and nothing 
but seeing Helen's tears kept me from going to 
cry by myself; but I called Will, and he took us 
below ; and there I begged Helen to help me put 



4 FIRST EVENING. 

all our things just as we wanted them, in that 
odd little coop, they call a state-room. Will was so 
droll about our " fixings," and tormented us about 
the quantity of baggage, and Uncle came, and 
soon I got into a frolic with him. 

The passengers are Mr. Russel, his sister Kate, 
quite a young lady, and his little daughter May, 
very bright — and so pretty. We all met at tea, 
and were obliged to get acquainted as soon as 
possible. 

Miss Russel is lively, and makes us laugh 
when nothing else can. They had great trouble 
in finding a person on board who could milk the 
goat, which is brought for May ; but at last, one 
sailor, who said he had lived on a farm, contrived 
to get half a cup full ! 

We sat on deck till quite late that evening, 
talking, and luckily it amused Helen, and kept 
off the home-sickness till the other sickness came 
on. When we went below at last, I peeped into 
Miss Russel's state-room to look at little May, 
fast-asleep in her crib, as snug as if she were at 
home. 

Helen chose the lower berth, because she said 
I was really fond of climbing, and we thought it 
was all easy to manage, and quite comfort- 
able. We talked about you, and all at home, 



THE FIRST MORNING. O 

and thanked you for your kind remembrance 
of us. 

Sometimes we started at strange noises over 
our heads, and once it seemed as if all the sailors 
were jumping up and down for the pleasure of it; 
but it turned out to be " tacking." 

But oh, the next morning! I was awake first, 
and everything was rolling, and the water dashing 
close to our berths and coming in through the 
port-hole. 

It all made me dizzy, and I shut my eyes ; but 
Helen spoke, and asked me to hand her the co- 
logne-bottle. " Are you sick," said I, but she 
only groaned, and I found the bottle in its nice 
straw case, Alfred's present, and was just reach- 
ing it over the side of my berth down to her 
hand, when I was so giddy, and then came a 
plunge, and away I went down upon the floor. 
The bottle struck the trunk and did not break, 
and Helen screamed, " Hatty, are you killed ? " 
Not being killed, I could answer, and found I 
was able to get up and sit upon the trunk, and 
really was not hurt except a bruised feeling ; but 
the queerest part of it was, that I felt better after 
it, and have never been sea-sick, or even dizzy 
since. 

But Helen was so bad ! and the vessel rolled 

1* 



6 THE FIRST MORNING. 

and pitched awfully, and when at last 1 looked in- 
to the cabin, I saw only Will, sitting bolt upright 
against the wall, perfectly white, with one shoe 
in his hand, and his hat on. 

" Where are you going?" I inquired. " Oh^ 
don't plague me, let me alone, Hattie," was all 
the answer I could get, and the most doleful face 
you ever saw. 

Then I heard a weak voice in the state-room 
next ours, begging somebody to send some one 
else with a little fresh water ; this was Miss Rus- 
sel ; but her woman, who was a new hand, could 
not move, and I seized a pitcher, and went for- 
ward to persuade some of the men to draw the 
water from the cask. Luckily I met Thomas, or 
I never could have come down stairs with it. 
Was it not fortunate that I fell out of my birth, 
mamma, or I might not have discovered that 
I was able to walk and talk, when no one else 
could ? 

I helped Helen, and dressed May, and at last 
persuaded Will to struggle on deck ; but he will 
never get over my being well, when he could not 
move. Uncle appeared, looking pale, but pleas- 
ant as usual about everything, and very sorry for 
Helen. 

They all wanted tea, and when at last the break- 



SHIPPING A SEA. 7 

fast was ready, — we had blue mugs, with handles, 
to drink out of, and prepared milk, which Helen 
did not like to think of, it looked so like chalk — 
the poor things could not taste the tea. Uncle 
and I were the only passengers at table. 

But I must tell you of the next night; it rained 
and blew hard all day ; I went on deck now and 
then to see the great waves, rolling, and breaking, 
throwing the spray high into the air ; but gener- 
ally I stayed below, to help the others, and tell 
May stories ; Uncle would come and look at us, 
and say he wished he could do anything for us, 
in his bright way, and then, before we could an- 
swer, he would stagger back, and disappear up 
the companion-way. 

All night the vessel seemed to be mad, she 
danced so from one side to the other ; and when 
we were sitting at supper, all except Miss Russel 
and Helen, we heard a rushing noise, and down 
through the scuttle, just over the table, came a 
wave, putting out the binnacle light, and leaving 
us all- in the dark ; I had a splash of water, and a 
little went in my mouth ; somebody cried, " are 
we drowned ? " but the Captain ordered a light ; 
and we saw such a table ; everything standing in 
water : of course I went to bed without any sup- 
per; and though Helen pitied me a great deal. 
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she said she did hope it would wash away that 
horrid chalk mixture I was so fond of in my 
tea, and so we had a good laugh. 

When I was almost asleep, there came a new 
noise, and that was a barrel, pitching out of the 
store room opposite, and leaving a great bank of 
brown sugar at our door ; then another commo- 
tion because May's crib was loose, and after- 
wards a splashing and dashing sound, but I was 
too sleepy to hear any more of it. 

In the morning. Miss Russel told me that she 
heard the waves against her door, in the night, 
but she concluded the Captain would see to it, 
and saved it for a good story in her journal. 

" Here are your waves, " said I, and I showed 
her some white beans, in my hand, which had 
been emptied out of a box, after the barrel, and 
rattled against her door — "Oh you've spoiled 
my best adventi;ire, you naughty child, " she cried. 

Was not that a good deal in one night ? 

I write a little in this letter every day, which 
will make a journal of the voyage for you, and I 
can see the boy's looking over your shoulder to 
read with you. 

Now the storms are over, and about ten 
o'clock, we all come on deck. Helen is helped 
up, and laid on the mattress, like a bundle, the 



CLEAR WEATHER. 9 

rest of us sit about studying Italian and French, 
and watching the sailors ; little May has learned 
the sea noises of the men ; and talks about " haul- 
ing the main brace ! " 

Will has found a young Englishman, before 
the mast, who is so fascinating to him, that he has 
just enticed him up the rigging, where he sits like 
an eagle far above us, and I long to follow. 

Tuesday, — To day, dear mother, Helen is sit- 
ting up, and, she tells me to say, with her head 
where a head ought to be, only with nothing in 
it 

We talk a good deal of what we expect to do, 
and see, and Kate, as she asks us to call her — 
has great plans for our living near each other, in 
Rome, and going everywhere with her. 

Helen enjoys hearing them talk about pictures 
and such things, and says that Mr. Russel would 
teach me a great deal, if I listened. I do wonder 
what 1 shall care most about ! 

Uncle says I only care for play ; but truly, dear 
mamma, I try to think very seriously of all there 
will be to learn, and remember well what you 
said to us about it. Helen knows a great deal 
more than I do, and then she has so much love 
for scenery ! 

Friday. — We have been, becalmed four days. 
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and begin to wonder if we ever shall get any- 
where. All round us still is the sea, blue and 
salt, and our sails flap so lazily ; we never yet have 
seen a vessel near enough to distinguish people 
on board, which would be such a comfort 

I had to stop as a shower came up, and we 
were driven into the cabin, except Helen, who 
suffers so much below, that Uncle consented to 
leave her under his India rubber coat, which cov- 
ered her nicely ; but he must have left a crack 
open, for when I came up soon after, the goat 
was making off with one of Helen's shoes in her 
mouth ; she is such a rogue ! Will and I had a 
chase after the shoe, which ended in the Caboose, 
where 1 just saved it from falling into a kettle of 
soup! 

Uncle declared that from the flavor of some of 
the dishes, the goat must have had a hand in 
them before ; " or a foot, " said Kate. 

We saw the spout of a whale and some por- 
poises yesterday. 

Dear Uncle has been so kind, he is the best 
man in the world ! Helen and I wish that most 
people who are rich, had such a heart. Mr. Rus- 
sel has found him out, and said to me once, that 
with Uncle, money seems to be a servant, and 
that every one must see he is a good master. 
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Do you ever think of us, mamma, sitting up 
late at night, on deck, looking at the stars, and 
learning their names, as we slowly move into an- 
other world ? The evenings are our best times : 
Will and I walk the deck, and he repeats sailors' 
stories, or we hop into the boat, which hangs 
astern, and sit among the cabbages, watching the 
sunset. Helen looks after us, and wishes she 
could follow, but her head is too weak. Kate 
and Uncle sing old-fashioned sea-songs. 

But the mornings are our worst times. Helen 
only has molasses and water for breakfast. May 
cannot get her hair curled, and goat won't give 
half milk enough ; it's the only time I cannot get 
a smile out of Uncle — but we may have seen 
the last of them, for the Captain says he can smell 
land, to-night, and expects me to do so too, but 
I tell him I do not know the smell at a distance. 

We shall be sorry to part with the men, who 
have worked hard to bring us safely here, al- 
though they have made us scold so about the sea. 

'* The dark, inconstant sea ! 
The ever dashing, ever splashing, 
The bubbling, boiling sea ! " 

Shall we really see land tomorrow? Yes, 
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# 

if the Captain is a faithful smeller ! These may 
be my last words on board, dear friends, so good 
night. 

BLa^ttie. 



CHAPTER HI. 

GIBBALTAB. 

•* Through Calpe's Straits survey the steepy shore, 
Europe and Afric' on each other gaze." 

Very early on the morning of the eighth of 
October, Helen heard on deck the cry, " coast of 
Africa in sight." 

She was quick enough in dressing for once, 
and ran up to see for herself. 

There was a range of low hills on the right, 
which grew higher and higher ; and then land on 
the other side, the coast of Spain, and they were 
soon entering Calpe's Straits. 

All the passengers assembled in a short 
time; and some had their breakfast on deck, 
so pleasant was the sight of land. The ves- 
sel ran along for some hours near enough to 
the Spanish side to see villages and trees quite 
plainly, with a back-ground of fine mountains, 
and a few snow-peaks. 

" There, " said the Captain, " is the Rock of 

2 ^^ 



14 GOING ASHORE. 

Gibraltar, just peeping over that hill in front of 
us." And soon the great rocky head came in 
view, thirteen hundred feet above the water. 

" Uncle," cried Hattie, " I see the town ; how 
pretty the houses and gardens are on the steep 
side of the Rock." 

" Gibraltar, " echoed Will, " our first foreign 
city ; how I long to stand on land again ; but see, 
the Captain is sending a man up the rigging to 
show our flag ; he says without that signal they 
would fire on us from the Rock ; and now they 
see us and will send us a welcome shot." 

And now all the passengers were bustling up 
and down the companion-way, getting dressed 
for shore," and putting their things in order. The 
children looked over at the little native boats w^ith 
such queer old fishermen, and were amused at 
being invited to buy some fish, which seemed the 
last thing they wanted at that moment. 

Then the health ofiicers came under the vessel's 
side, and stared at them all standing ranged 
side by side, to make sure there was no sickness 
on board, before landing. 

At last, the girls saw that their Uncle had en- 
gaged a boat, and they were glad enough to be 
let down into it with a few carpet bags, and in a 
very hot sun to row to the town. 
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After the custom-house formalities on first 
landing, they walked up to the hotel, and the girls 
were constantly exclaiming at the strange sights, 
and odd looking people ; old Turks, with great 
white turbans and flowing robes of cloth. Little 
Spanish boys, with scarlet caps and long black 
tassels — full sleeves, and loose trowsers; tall, 
yellow colored Arabs, in white flannel dressing 
gowns, and white head dresses. 

" Oh, Uncle, the donkeys, " cried Hattie, " draw- 
ing those queer little carts, piled up with green 
things, and what a strange name that street has, 
— Bedlam Ramp." * 

" Yes, where I shall have to leave you, if you 
scream so much, " said he, laughing. 

" How can I help it, dear Sir, when I see so 
many odd, new things ; oh, here is the fruit mar- 
ket; what piles of figs, and those pretty red 
things ? " 

" Those are pomegranates, " said he, stopping 
to buy a heap, and then laughing, because as he 
said he did not know how to pay for them. 

" Here, Captain, help me out of this scrape," he 
called out ; " have you any Gibraltar coin about 
you ? " 

The matter was soon settled, and the pome- 

* Rampart. 



16 FIRST DINNER. 

granates declared to be good, in spite of their 
tasting sweet and sour at the same time. 

" Take care, Hattie," cried Will, as they passed 
through a very narrow street, " you will be run 
over ; don't you hear the drivers calling to us to 
get out of the way ? I never saw such driving! " 

" Well, children, " said their Uncle as they 
reached the steps of the hotel, " I don't know how 
you may feel about it, but I shall not be sorry to 
see what sort of a dinner they will give us, in 
this strange land." 

They hardly knew what to make of being able 
to sit still in chairs, instead of being bounced 
against doors and walls ; and when the Brussels 
arrived in a carriage soon after, they conclu- 
ded it would be quite safe to eat soup, without 
its spilling all over them ; the first dinner in Spain 
proved to be a very nice one, with the exception 
of the bread, which might as well have been com- 
posed of the Rock itself, well pounded and baked, 
it was so hard, and made up into little baskets, 
with handles, which amused May so much that 
she asked if she might keep one for her baby- 
house. 

Helen and Hattie, when they were dressing 
next morning, discovered at the top of their room, 
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cut in the wall, a small door ; they were late, and 
detennined to examine it afterwards, and talked 
a good deal at breakfast about what it could be 
meant for. Will laughed so much at the mystery 
they made of it, that they refused to let him come 
with them ; but he said he had something better 
to do, and didn't care. 

Kate went with them, to look at it, and Hattie 
found a little pair of steps which shut into the 
wall under the mysterious door ; these were made 
evidently to reach it with, and Hattie arranged 
them, and mounted first. 

She looked in, through the door which she pul- 
led open, and said there was only a small empty 
room, with nothing in it except a low iron bed- 
stead in one corner ; Kate and Helen ran up to 
look in too, and they were quite satisfied that it 
was a dismal place to sleep in, and were just 
coming down, when they heard a strange jabber- 
ing sound, and in a moment the door slammed 
to, perhaps by the wind, and left the three girls 
in the dark, in this awful little room. 

Somebody seemed to be running round the 
edge of the chamber, and making a sound that 
was half talking. Hattie, who was the boldest 
of the three, said, "who are you? open the door?" 

2* 



18 ESCAPE. 

Helen, less afraid of this, than of the waves, 
tried to find the door, while Kate trembled all 
over, as she whispered, she thought it was some 
insane person, confined there. Then there was a 
jump, on the bed, and a sort of scream ; Helen 
found the wall, and knocked on it, as loud as she 
could, thinking it was on the side of their room ; 
suddenly, something patted Hattie on the arm, 
and she cried out, " There, it's WiU, he's playing a 
trick on us ; I'm not in the least afraid of you, 
I'll catch hold of you, sir ! " 

Just as she caught the hand, that held her arm, 
and- which felt rather oddly, something opened 
suddenly, letting in a flood of light ; and there 
stood the girls, in this little room, with a large 
monkey on the end of the bed, just behind Hat- 
tie, who was holding his paw; Kate leaning 
against the wall, very pale, and Helen feeling for 
the door. 

Will stood on the great stair-case, bursting 
with laughter, and jumped into the room, to 
release Hattie, who seemed too much astonished 
to free herself from the monkey. 

Then they all laughed so loud, that Mr. Rus- 
sel, and their Uncle, and some other gentlemen, 
ran up stairs to see what was going on, and 
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some Spanish servants, and one or two Arabs, 
who were lounging about, followed, till there 
was a complete crowd. 

The monkey belonged to one of the men, and 
had escaped into this room, which opened on one 
side, by a door upon the main stair-case ; and by 
some curious chance, in this peculiar way, con- 
nected with the girls' room on the other. Will 
said he heard the knocking, and seeing the door 
on the stairs, opened it, without knowing where 
it might lead ; he was very much obliged to Hat- 
tie, for the compliment she paid his hands, and 
gave her a few pats, to make her remember them 
next time; the girls described, as well as they 
could, how they felt in the dark, with the strange 
thing rushing about ; and then one of the Arabs, 
who had lived a long time in Gibraltar, and could 
speak some English, told them other amusing 
stories of monkeys, with which he said the Rock 
was once covered. 

Their Uncle advised them, in future, to be sure 
of their company, before venturing into mysteri- 
ous chambers, built high in the wall, without 
windows; and Hattie said the should always 
believe there had been something terrible con- 
nected with that little room, worse even than the 
monkey plot! 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BOCK OF GIBBALTAR. 

" Here come the donkeys, " exclaimed Will, as 
they stood at the window, " now, girls, for the 
Rock. " 

" Little May is to ride on her father's horse, is 
she not ? " asked Hattie, " but Will, how oddly 
that haystack looks, half way up the Rock, just 
as if it would roll down, and hit the houses ; and 
see, the pretty farm and gardens, so very near the 
top." 

" That is the governor's country seat, " observ- 
ed a gentleman who sat near them reading the 
newspaper. 

"All ready!" called Uncle Allan, putting his 
head in at the door ; " Helen, and Hattie, let us 
see how you ride donkey-back." 

" With our feet on these little boards, " asked 
Helen, " don't you think we shall slip off? " 

" No danger, my dear, " said her Uncle, " sit as 
far back as you can ; now jump ; all right ! What's 

20 
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the matter with you, Hattie ? oh, that strap is too 
short ; all right now ! 

" Antar ! " cried the donkey guide, and the 
party, nine in all, wound up the narrow, stone- 
paved, steep streets, leading to the Rock. Every 
window showed some curious face, staring at the 
strangers ; and the little black-eyed Spanish chil- 
dren ran after them, as they mounted higher and 
higher, above the houses at last, where they 
caught views of the sea, and hills, and looked 
back upon the town, under them ; as the ladies' 
saddles were little chairs, placed sideways on the 
animals, it was easy to look behind. 

Hattie concluded that donkey-riding was a 
very pleasant affair, and tried to make hers walk 
a little faster ; but as her guide generally helped 
himself up hill, by holding on to the creature's 
tail, it was slow progress. 

They reached the Galleries, which are cut 
through the Rock; challenged the guard, and 
were admitted through an iron grating, into a 
long, dark passage ; here, they had torches ; and 
the only sound beside their voices was the clat- 
ter of the donkeys' feet. 

At last they dismounted ; the roof was so low, 
and a fine-looking English officer took them in 
charge, and explained the uses, and names, of 
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these wonderful Galleries. They passed contin- 
ually loop holes, narrow slits, like windows, cut 
in the massive walls, each guarded by a cannon ; 
and heaps and heaps of cannon balls, of all sizes, 
lay about. 

" Look through this hole, " cried Kate Russel, 
" down into that little village, where the cows 
look like dogs, and the houses like play-things; 
how very high we are ; and what a grand castle 
this makes ! What is that narrow strip of land ? " 
she asked of the officer ; " and the stretch of coun- 
try beyond ? " 

" That is Spain, " he answered ; " and the nar- 
row strip of land, which separates the city from 
it, is called neutral ground ; here in the town, all 
belongs to the English ; and as you see, we de- 
fend it from the Spaniards, in case of an attack, 
by these cannon, at every loop-hole." 

Our party came out again at last, into the 
open air — May was very glad to see the sun — 
and gained the top of the Rock, from which 
they saw the Mediterranean, and coast of Africa 
well; and on the west, the soft hills of Spain. 
The descent was steep, the road winding, and 
overlooking many pretty gardens, which them- 
selves seemed to over-hang the town. 

" Now we might stop at the hay-stack. Will, '* 
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said Hattie ; " and make sure of its being tight, 
and if we find it is not, perhaps we can persuade 
the donkeys to give the alarm, in a good bray ; " 
but she found that the road, so broad and smooth, 
did not turn off into any such freaks, and that 
she must let her donkey follow the others silent- 
ly, in their solemn descent. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BEVIEW. 

The next day came an invitation from a gen- 
tleman, to whom Mr. Thornton had letters, to 
drive to see the Parade, and to dine with his fam- 
ily at six o'clock. 

Helen was writing her first letter home, and 
did not go with the rest to the parade ground. In 
about two hours, Hattie returned to tell Helen 
they had seen lines and lines of soldiers run, 
and kneel, and fire; but on the whole, she 
thought it was hardly worth sitting so long in the 
sun to see. 

" But then, " added she, " it was rather grand to 

be in Mr. ^s carriage, and have the other 

ladies wonder who we were ; perhaps they took 
us for English, Helen ? " 

" That did not make you any cooler, sitting in 
the sun, Hattie ? " 

" Oh Helen, you are so much wiser than I 
am!" 

24 
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Pretty soon, Hattie came away from the 
window where she had been staring into the 
square, and reminded Helen of the dinner, sud- 
denly exclaiming, that they had no proper dresses 
to wear on shore. She ran to tell her Uncle, and 
they were soon on their way to the wharf. 

The wind had been blowing a . gale in the 
night, and the harbor was covered with white 
caps. As there was a struggle among the men 
who owned the boats, to secure this party, they 
contrived to get what they did not want, a sail- 
boat ; at least Helen, who was rather a coward, 
preferred a row-boat. She soon saw how the 
Latteen sail, very gracefiil to look at filled with 
wind, and leaned to one side. 

" Gracious, " she cried, " how it is leaning over 
on my side ; this wave has come all over me ! 
Hattie, doesn't it frighten you ? I wish it would!" 

" No," laughed Hattie, " I admire it; my mouth 
is full of spray ; how we dance along ! " 

" Never mind, Helen, " said her Uncle, " sit 
close to me, and we will learn to be brave." 

" Oh, you are brave enough, Uncle ; I never 
have any company in my fears, which would be 
such a consolation. What are they doing now ?" 
she exclaimed, as the sailors tacked ; " now Hat- 

3 
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tie gets the water, and we are up in the air. 
Uncle, we shall upset ! " 

But he told her there was no real danger, 
though it looked rather bad, and she must sit still 
and try to bear it. He spoke rather seriously, 
which was so unlike his usual manner, that 
Helen did not speak again; she hid her face 
against his arm, till she felt them tack, and heard 
Hattie exclaims 

" Now, Helen, look up, we are close to the ves- 
sel ! " Helen did venture to raise her head, and* 
saw her pointed bows high above them, and the 
waves rushing past her. The sailors brought the 
boat as near along-side as possible, and made 
Mr. Thornton understand that each must jump 
for the steps, which hung over the vessel's side, 
as the boat approached, one at a time ; but he 
declared this was the true danger, and that he 
should go alone, and bring a trunk iPack with 
him. 

He reached the steps just as a wave carried 
the boat off again, and disappeared into the cab- 
in. " I would not have mounted that ladder for 
the world, " said Helen. 

" But I would, with all my heart, if Uncle had 
allowed ; I should have liked that jump and the 
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boat off the n^xt instant ; how I wish Will had 
come; but what are you getting up such a 
watery smile about, Helen ? " 

" I was thinking how different we are, and that 
now all the * wisdom' is on your side; are you 
ever afraid of anything, Hattie ? " 

" Yes, I had a regular fright, yesterday, com- 
ing down one of the steepest paths from the 
Rock, and I was ashamed to tell you about it 
afterwards ; my donkey walked faster than the 
rest, and I was in front with only that little 
guide I had, when I saw a terrible looking old 
man, hurrying over the hiU side, making the 
most extraordinary signs to us ; and I made up 
my mind it was a Spanish robber, going to cut 
my throat, and I really trembled so that I could 
hardly sit in my chair, as he reached us, and 
seizing the boy's bridle, began some strange jab- 
bering, when just at that moment Mr. Russel 
came up, and called to us that this was his old 
man come to see about selling a goat; there, 
Helen, so much for my courage on that occasion ; 
but here comes Uncle ! What a spring ; you've 
almost upset us ! " 

The wind and waves sent them flying back, 
straight to the wharf, and the Spanish dinner 
party turned out a very pleasant afliair. 
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The next morning they parted with their 
friends, who went to Naples, by the way of Mal- 
ta, while they Sailed in the English steamer for 
Genoa. 



CHAPTER VI. 

GENOA. 

Everything on board the Steamer was " Mag." 
as May said, when she went on board to see it, 
from the dignified Captain and rotund steward, 
down to the ship-biscuit. They were all on deck, 
every day, comfortably studying Italian phrases, 
or watching the novel proceedings of the smutty 
engine-men, who were continually passing, close 
to the upper deck. They were also amused by 
an Arab, who was clad in several layers of white 
flannel, and would bring a square piece of rich 
carpet to sit upon, as much as to say, he chose to 
have the world to himself, as far as possible, and 
offered them small bits of something white, and 
sweet ; of course they could not say anything in 
return, but smiled their thanks. The fat steward 
was always to be seen, shuffling along from the 
kitchen with an immense round of beef or mut- 
ton, and sometimes a mysterious bottle. 

But Genoa is in sight, its bright houses and 

* Magnificent. 
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villas covering the hill side, and they are in the 
harbor, crowded with shipping. 

They discussed the probabilities of ever get- 
ting on shore, and watched the bringing up of 
the cargo, from a hold below deck ; saw the offi- 
cers come on board for an examination of the 
cargo, and themselves ; and were much enter- 
tained by the crowd of starers, who pulled along 
side, in little boats. Now and then a vessel 
would insist upon crowding past them, and cause 
a terrible creaking and groaning of ropes and 
timbers, and screaming of men, in that strange 
jargon, very unlike the sweet language farther south. 

It was full three hours before the passengers 
were free to leave the steamer, and the last thing 
they saw was the big steward, staggering down 
the cabin stairs, under the weight of a heavy dish 
for the six officers, who wanted a lunch. 

Our friends were safely landed at the steps of 
the Dogana, or custom-house, and hurried through 
the market-place, across the broad street, filled 
with a crowd of vehicles, and all sorts of people, 
screaming and pushing to the Hotel Feder, just 
opposite. 

"They are bringing us into a coach-house," 
exclaimed Will. 

" Follow the luggage, and we shall get to some- 
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thing better, or at least higher, " said his father, 
as they began to mount a flight of broad stone 
stairs, terminating in an open gallery, which en- 
closed the hollow square, on the lower floor of 
which the coaches stood, and still continuing to 
climb, as it seemed, full six stories, at least. 

"What a grand room," said Helen, as they 
opened a small pair of green and gilt folding 
doors, " such a beautiful ceiling ; but come to the 
window,'^ as she ran to it, " and look down into 
this square, filled with people ! " 

" There's a Priest, " cried Will, " I've seen him 
in a picture before now, with his shovel hat on ; 
look this way, girls, at that tray covered with 
dancing figures; and what a droll old woman, 
riding on a mule, with a whole train behind, cov- 
ered with bells and trappings ! and see, are those 
nuns? no, they can't be — in white muslin affairs 
on their heads, which come down to their eye- 
brows ; this is a jolly look-out ! father, let's be off* 
to see the sights." 

"Oh yes," said Hattie, "up those narrow alleys, 
where only men and donkeys seem to turn in." 

They were soon in the square, and looking up 
at the hotel, discovered, in spite of the queer en- 
trance, that it was an imposing building, with 
richly carved cornices and windows ; formerly the 
Palace of the Admiraltij. 
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And now what a merry time they have, twist- 
ing and turning in and out of the narrow, paved 
lanes, sometimes losing their way, and then find- 
ing themselves in the place they started from, for 
the children begged not to have a guide, and 
Will took the invaluable " Murray, " under his 
arm ; constantly seeing some droll sight, as they 
peeped into windows, and shop doors, although 
nearly the whole of Genoa seemed to be outside 
the houses, buying or selling all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, fruit, and fish; cooking, chattering, and 
laughing. 

When they were at last tired with walking, 
Mr. Thornton called a carriage, and ordered the 
driver to make a giro , which meant a circuit of 
the city. 

And first they drove through the stately Strada 
Nuova, lined with magnificent palaces, where, 
through the great iron gateways, they saw under 
arches and columns beautiful flowers, and spark- 
ling fountains. 

Hattie begged that they might walk in one of 
these lovely court-yards, so they passed through 
the high portal, into the cortile, fresh and cool 
from the shade of trees and falling water. 

Up marble stairs into a grand galleria, from 
which they entered the lofty halls, sixty feet in 
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height, and ornamented with brilliant frescoes; 
which are paintings on the ceiling, that neariy 
cracked their necks to look at. 

Stepping out of the long windows, they found 
a beautiful garden, full of oranges and pomegran- 
ates, and all sorts of flowers. 

The girls were speechless with wonder and 
delight ; this was their first Palace, and it seemed 
to be that unreal one, with which the " Arabian 
nights, " had always been tantalizing them. 

When they were satisfied that it was real and 
no fairy tale, they returned to the carriage, and 
drove to the Light house, at one point of the har- 
bor, which rises three hundred feet from the rock 
on which it is built. After seeing it, they stop- 
ped at the Palazzo Doria Pamfili, and went into 
the gardens which extend to the sea. 

" Here I should like to stay, Uncle, " said Hat- 
tie, "under the orange trees; what a curious 
fountain ; is it a mermaid ? " 

Her Uncle told her it was said to be a likeness 
of one of those ladies, caught in Genoa, once 
upon a time. They ran up and down the long 
alleys, bordered with plants new and rare, till 
Uncle Allan's cheery voice sounded from the up- 
per terrace, that it was time to be off to the other 
end of the city, to the Molo Vecchio. 
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" That means an ^ old mole,' " exclaimed Will, 
" which my papa is not, at any rate ! " 

The last day of their stay, was given to seeing 
churches, and more palaces, and to the street of 
goldsmiths, where the shop windows are lined on 
the outside with cases, filled with the most deli- 
cate ornaments of gold and silver. 

Afterwards they ran up the long jBights of little 
steps which lead to the highest part of the city ; 
with its beautiful back-ground of hills, covered 
with villas. 

Looking down, they were delighted with the 
confusion of picturesque roofs, and turret-win- 
dows, festooned with vines, and flowers ; some- 
times they pointed out little gardens on the very 
tops of the houses, in which were vegetables ; 
squashes, etc. 

" I should like to come here with my sketch- 
, book. Uncle, " said Helen. 

" I'm agreeable to anything you propose, except 
being called upon for a copy of such a chaos ; I 
would not even engage to restore it to order." 

" Oh Uncle," cried Hattie, "just as if we ex- 
pected to tie you down to anything so humdrum 
as that ; so take hold of my hand, and run all the 
way down these odd little steps ! " 

« Will, " said Helen, " do let us stop a little 
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longer, to see the sun shining through those great 
windows, and lighting up the tips of the hills ; 
I will make Uncle go home by the Cathedral ; 
it is our last chance." 

That evening they wandered about the streets, 
in some places, dark and deserted, where the 
moon only touched the upper balconies, just un- 
der the roofs ; and in others, brilliantly lighted, 
and fuller than even in the day-time, of market- 
ing and noise; nothing happened to them, al- 
though the girls occasionally started at some dark 
figure, lurking in the shadow of a high wall, 
and were astonished to meet children, who 
seemed to be playing, in some of the gloomiest 
places. 

Before it was quite light enough to see dis- 
tinctly, the next morning, Helen suddenly started 
up, waking Hattie, who asked her what the mat- 
ter was. 

" Hush, " whispered she, " don't you see those 
soldiers standing close to the wall ? " 

" Soldiers in our room, what do you mean ? " 

" Yes, they are guarding us, but I'm so afraid 
of the guna, " said Helen. 

" Helen, wake up, you are dreaming ;" and Hat- 
tie laughed so, that Helen began to think she 
was, " except, " added she doubtfully, " that 1 see 
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them still." Hattie jumped up and moved the 
taper, and the soldiers vanished. 

" Well, it was the most real thing I ever saw, 
with their shadows in the glass, and it seemed 
very natural that we should be grand people, ly- 
ing here in state." 

" Yes, " said Hattie, " in this room, twenty feet 
high, with a gold ceiling, and painted walls, who 
has a better right to be a princess? " 

The steamer sailed late in the afternoon, and 
our young party left Genoa rather sadly, thinking 
they should never see another place they liked as 
well. 

There was great confusion among the crowd 
of vessels, and they watched with wonder, the 
orders of the dignified Captain, which he gave 
through a small silver trumpet, from the little up- 
per deck. 

" Turn her, " was his command, which was 
echoed from the wheel, " Turn her^ sir;^^ 
" Steady, ^^ — " Steady, sir;^^ and the long vessel, 
shuddering with the effort, came slowly round — 
with a snorting chorus from the engine — turning 
her stern to the city, from which lights were dart- 
ing here and there, in a sort of mocking defiance 
of the last splendor of a gorgeous sunset, which 
had seemed to those on board, poetically inclined, 
like a triumphant welcome to the south. 



CHAPTER VII. 

NAPLES. 

** Vidi Napoli, e poi mori." 
See Naples and then die. 

Morning found the steamer far on her way to 
Naples, passing early the isle of Elba, so associ- 
ated with memories of Napoleon, where now com- 
mon mortals live in fashionable boarding houses ; 
and Corsica, and later, the beautifully green 
island of Ischia, with pretty houses, and smooth 
lawns, sloping to the sea ; and its castle on a 
high projecting rock. 

" How near we come to the land," exclaimed 
Helen ; " suppose we try the upper deck, to get the 
first view of Naples." 

This was at once agreed to, and they mounted 
the steep stairs, close to the great hot smoke- 
pipes, to the Captain's post of command. Leav- 
ing Ischia behind, they saw on the left Procida, 
rising high out of the water. 

" Ecco Napoli ! " — Behold Naples — called from 

below an Italian, whom they had taken up at 
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Genoa ; and now they were in the much longed- 
for Bay of Naples, and Helen's heart beat faster, 
as she tried to remember how she used at home 
to think it would look, before she ever dreamed 
of seeing it with her own eyes. 

" That small island to the left is Nisita, the Laz- 
zaretto," said the Captain, " where I should have 
to leave you if the authorities please to say so, 
and behind it is the shore of Baia and Pozzuoli ; 
now we are sailing over the ruins of palaces and 
temples, which have by the shocks of earthquakes, 
and the eruptions of a neighboring volcano, been 
absorbed into the sea." 

Helen gazed earnestly into the blue water, 
which dashed gaily about the vessel's bows, but 
gave her no glimpse of its buried treasures. 
Beautiful was the soft line of shore, with here 
and there a picturesque mass of ruined wall or 
half-fallen arches. Pozzuoli lay higher than Baia, 
the fragments of Cicero's far-famed villa, crown- 
ing its heights. 

They passed the great bluff of Posilippo, six 
or seven hundred feet high, through which passes 
the long tunnel ; and on the right, twenty miles 
across the bay, lay Capri. And before them was 
Vesuvius, always smoke-wreathed ; at its base 
clustered the villages of Portici, Resina, and An- 
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ntmciata ; while beyond the purple peaks of An- 
gelo, rose majestically above the beautiful towers 
and villas of Castel-a-mare, and Piano di Sor- 
rento. 

Our travellers held their breath, as their eyes 
x^ught, one after the other, the different points of 
this wondrous panorama ; brilliant clouds attend- 
ed the sunset, throwing a glory over the fair 
city itself, as she flashed a welcome from her cas- 
tle of St. Elmo, and numberless gilded domes 
and roofs. 

Hundreds of little boats were darting here and 
there, in the small harbors which enclose the 
city, and when the steamer came to anchor, she 
was soon surrounded. 

" This is life," exclaimed tlncle Allan, as he 
pointed to the long street which stretches round 
the bay. " There is a garden and trees, and fine 
houses, and here we have the great thoroughfare ; 
carriages, men, women, there is no end to them ! " 

" Yes, Uncle, how new it is to look so directly 
into the city, from the vessel; we see every thing 
that is going on," said Hattie, " I wonder which 
house we shall go to.'^ 

And if they were surprised at the first appear- 
ance of Gibraltar and Genoa, how much their 
wonder and entertainment increased as they sat 
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in the boat, at the steps of the custom-house, 
watching the strange groups that lay, or stood 
about, staring at them, in every variety of rags 
and tatters, yet with merry, and often sly looks, 
eager to make something out of the new comers. 
A little band of musicians, fresh from the fast- 
nesses of the A'bruzzi, strolled by, and gave them 
a serenade on bagpipes ; the men dressed in goat 
skins, with the hairy side out, and high pointed 
hats, decorated with bright flowers or feathers; 
the women and children in short skirts and scar- 
let boddices. 

" Look ! " cried Will, " at this cart, one horse, 
and twenty people in it, I declare, hanging on 
behind and underneath; that's riding in style, 
with a priest in the middle; do you see that. 
Father ? Come, what's the use of sitting here. 
I'm for seeing more of these things." 

His father agreed to wait for some examina- 
tion of books to be over, nearer the street, and 
though the beggars fairly disputed the passage, 
unless they were paid for it, they reached the cor- 
ner where it was easy to see up and down the 
crowded way. 

" What is this. Uncle ? " asked Hattie, as a 
sort of procession approached. 

Thomas applied to one of the Neapolitans in 
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waiting, who explained in three words " Por- 
tantino di Battesimoi " — a baptismal chair, with 
two bearers; first, a lady, richly dressed, sitting 
in a sedan chair, which looks somewhat like 
a shower-bath, when closed — this was open in 
front, and they saw a little child in the lady's 
lap ; there were flowers on the top of the chair ; 
a crowd of people following — and behind all the 
rest a friar, in a brown- robe, sitting side-ways on 
his mule. 

"What is that man about, over there, Thom- 
as ? " said Helen ; "do ask one of these people ; he 
seems to be singing." 

" Oh, yes. Miss — he is singing stories from a 
book." 

" What a crowd collected to hear him ! " 

" Well, children, now let's be off," said Mr. 
Thornton, as the officer appeared with the books ; 
" the carriage, Thomas, to the Hotel Vittoria." 

It is in vain to try to describe the odd sights 
and sounds which they drove through. The most 
dreadful deformities pursued them, till Helen had 
to cover her eyes ; and then pretty children offered 
bunches of flowers — here they passed a band of 
prisoners returning from their day's work, two 
and two, with their wrists chained together ; and 
there a fanciful stand, " Acquajuolo," decorated 
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with festoons and flags, at which a man was sel- 
hng drinks ; over the top hung great branches of 
lemon, covered with fruit. 

But in Naples, they drive so rapidly, that it is 
difficult to see any thing long enough, unless you 
are out for the purpose of seeing ; and soon they 
were whirled into the great open court-yard of 
the hotel, and reached their apartment, looking 
upon the Bay. The public park which borders 
the fine street, called " Chiaja," lay opposite the 
windows ; nothing could be more beautiful, and 
to crown their pleasure, the door opened upon 
Kate Russel and May. 

Joyful were the greetings, and great the delight 
to find that their friends were in the next room. 

" I'm so glad you've come at last, Hattie," said 
May, drawing her to the window, " you will see 
Punch; he comes every morning underneath, and 
I throw coppers to him." " No wonder he comes. 
May, does he look like the picture-book Punch? 
Oh, what an odd figure that woman is, leading 
the baby, Helen ! she is dressed in a red skirt, 
and yellow waist and head dress, and she is 
drawing along the child, by a strap round its 
waist; do you see her; oh, Helen, your eyes are 
out over the sea, among the islands and Vesu- 

VIUS I ' 
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Our party were certainly glad to rest that night, 
and woke next day with grateful hearts, and bit- 
ten faces. Naples musquetoes are hungry wretch- 
es, like their playfellows, the Lazzaroni, and have 
no mercy for unconscious travellers ; but the 
pleasure of meeting the Russels at breakfast, and 
of laying plans, destroyed the sting of past 
trouble. 

The gentlemen talked over the best plan of Op- 
erations, and Mr. Thornton, who liked to know 
always his nieces' wishes, consulted also with 
them. 

Helen said her choice would be to pass a week 
at least, on the opposite side of the Bay. To this 
her Uncle assented, and persuaded Mr. Russel to 
join them; and Hattie was happy to do whatever 
was fixed upon, so long as she might make sure 
of a good acquaintance with city life, and at least 
have one visit from Punch. 

It was soon settled, that they would devote a 
few days to Naples, and then leaving their heavy 
baggage behind, be off with some bags and boxes, 
to explore the mountains and the Bay. 

The weather was lovely, although late in Oc- 
tober — like summer at home ; and they started in 
two open carriages, appeasing some poor fellows 
with lame arms, or no arms, by buying large 
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bunches of flowers at the door, for the small sum 
of a " carline," eight cents ! They drove through 
the long, narrow streets, which intersect continu- 
ally. Crowds of priests, women, children, don- 
keys, vehicles of wonderful shapes, cooking ope- 
rations, selling, boot-cleaning, and everything else 
imaginable, form this moving panorama. If Ge- 
noa had seemed full of busy life to them, Naples 
was far beyond it, and as the former was grave 
and earnest, the latter appeared both idle and 
gay in its bustle. 

They passed a woman sitting at a counter un- 
der an umbrella, with piles of coppers before her ; 
she was a money changer, " cambia moneta," and 
wore a blue skirt, green apron, and red jacket, 
trimmed with yellow ; her hair braided, and a 
purple scarf tied round it; close to her side, on the 
ground, lay a man asleep in a long basket stuck 
against the wall ; now and then she would poke 
him with a stick, and laugh, showing her white 
teeth. As the carriages of our party happened 
to be stopped by a crowd just at this place, the 
w^oman returned the merry looks they gave her. 

" Povero Facchino, e morto di fame," said she, 
" date me qualche cosa ? " holding out one hand 
to Hattie, who sat nearest her, at the same time 
laying the other on the man's mouth. 
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** She wants money to buy him something to 
eat, when he wakes up, Uncle." 

" Well, Hattie, just point to those piles on the 
counter, and see what she says to that ! " 

When she did so, with a meaning look, the 
woman half shut her eyes, and shook her head ; 
but just then the way was cleared, and they lost 
sight of her the next minute. 

" What beggars they all are," exclaimed Mr. 
Thornton, as he handed some coppers to a mis- 
erable looking child at his side. 

" See that man selling melons," Will called 
out, "holding one cut open, and crying them; 
and more cut up in little slices, besides others in 
heaps and baskets; these people do things in style." 

But the carriages now drew up at the church of 
St. Severo, where are the veiled statues, and Mr. 
Russel was astonished at their reputation, as their 
merit seemed to rest wholly in a merely mechan- 
ical effect, not in the sentiment of the figure. 

The dead Christ, covered with drapery, which 
clings like a wet garment to the limbs, through 
which they are plainly revealed ; the figure too 
attenuated to be pleasing. The man under a net 
is also wonderful in the same way, the net 
falling in such soft, loose meshes, about him ; 
how could it be of marble! wondered Hattie. 
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Then to the Duomo, a grand building, where 
service was going on at the high altar, and priests 
chanted with rich voices, in perfect harmony. 

Afterward to the Museo Borbonico, to see par- 
ticularly the Mosaics, frescoes, and bronzes, taken 
from Pompeii ; hall after hall, they passed through, 
filled with household furniture for ornament and 
use — beautifully shaped urns and pitchers, vases, 
kettles, moulds, lamps, saucepans; a complete 
toilette set, with combs, rings, etc. In other 
rooms, gold ornaments, loaves of bread, cake, 
almonds, dates, figs, chestnuts, grapes ; the forms, 
and sometimes the color perfectly preserved ; for 
at the time the city of Pompeii was destroyed, 
everything was so closely sealed up with the ash- 
es, that when years and years after, men began 
to dig there, they discovered everything as it was 
left ; the bread in the oven, with the baker's stamp 
upon it, fruits on the tables, etc. 

All the rest of that day till dinner, at six o'clock, 
was given to examining this curious collection, 
and much did the girls wish they might send 
their mother some of the pretty, graceful lamps 
and vases. 

Hotel Vittoria is very large, and our party pre- 
ferred dining at the table d'hote, for the amuse- 
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ment of seeing the variety of people who collect- 
ed there. 

French, Spanish, English, and Americans. The 
dinner was excellent ; the courses were soup, fish, 
boiled dish, roast, birds, and salad, fine vege- 
tables, delicious "dolce," which is pudding or 
pie — and dessert of fresh fruits; plenty of waiters, 
and silver, glass, lamps, etc., in abundance ; the 
dishes were handed to each person, cut up ; and 
after a starvation of eight hours, it seemed to 
some of our friends an important crisis. 

It was the custom after dinner for the ladies 
and gentlemen to collect in a little room, next the 
dining hall, where coffee was served, and there 
our party often met a Sicilian Prince, who talked 
very bad English, and took quantities of snuff; 
an old Spanish gentleman, who took a fancy to 
May, and some French and English people. One 
evening May amused them by exclaiming, " I 
wish I had some English person to play with ; 
everybody speaks a foreign language ; " the Span- 
iard and the Prince offered to play with her, but 
she hung her head, and said she meant a little 
girl. 

When they were dressing for dinner, one day, 
May called Helen to come on the roof, near their 
rooms, and hear music; and there she found the 
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dome of a church, round which the hotel was 
partly built ; it was vesper service, and the altar 
was lighted, and dressed with flowers ; the first 
church May had seen, and she seemed as much 
delighted with the sight, as Helen was with the 
music. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



HELEN TO HER MOTHER. 



Naples, Wednesday. 

At last, dear mamma, I can say, that we are 
in Naples, and have had our first letters from 
home, telling us so much that we wanted to hear 
about. 

I am just beginning to get used to being away 
from you, and to enjoy entirely, all that I do and 
see. Hattie has always been as bright as a dol- 
lar ; but I thought I should never get over the 
sea-sickness, and the newness of everything. Un- 
cle is mother and father, both, to us, and consults 
our wishes in everything, too much, I fear, some- 
times ; he always says, " I like it either way," and 
we are continually going to some new thing. 

Hattie's letter has told you of our first day, and 
many amusing things; but the view from the 
windows she said I must describe ; if I could give 
you the least idea of the Bay, surrounded by 
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mountains and towns; the soft lights over the 
highest peak, which is the St Angelo; it looks 
like velvet sometimes, and Mr. Russel says that 
it is owing to beds of marble, which are softer than 
our granite hills. 

Yesterday, we drove to the king's Summer 
Palace, and went sliding about over the polished 
floors, in halls one hundred feet long, and out 
into the garden, where we walked a mile under 
an arbor of high trees, and picked some cycla- 
men, growing wild on a steep bank. 

As we came home, they all wished to stop at 
an old church and see the catacombs ; and though 
I am terribly afraid of such underground places, 
1 did not let them know it, because I wished 
them to get over thinking me a coward. 

Two poor old men in blue gowns, hobbled be- 
fore us, with great glass lanterns, and showed us 
the gloomy chambers or cells, on each side of a 
low, dark passage ; only think, if it should be true 
that it extends miles and miles !' 

We only saw a few sculls, and some faded 
paintings on the walls, and we were very solemnly 
looking up a broken stairway, when somebody said 
there was a queer smell ; little May suddenly called 
out in the most cheery, thanksgiving-day tone, '* I 
smell roast turkey ! " at which the funniest of the 
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old men burst out laughing, which made us all 
laugh, enough to stir the bones. 

Kate thought once she had found a bone, but 
it proved to be a bit of mortar, much to her disap- 
pointment 

Hattie told you, for Mr. 's gratification, 

about the courses at dinner, and I will add, that 
to-day we have had fish dressed with mushrooms, 
and pork with olives ; the only strange fruit we 
have seen yet at dessert, is the medlar — " nespola," 
in Italian ; but Hattie is the only one who likes 
it ; it tastes to me like a decayed apple. 

We see in the streets, and hanging about the 
4)alconies and windows, bright red balls as large 
as horse-chestnut burrs, which taste pleasantly, 
but I cannot remember the name. 

To-day we have been looking at coral orna- 
ments which are spread out in cases along the 
sides of the streets, and again at the Museum ; 
to-morrow to Vesuvius, and then Uncle says we 
shall go §ver to Sorrento, and live in a villa, 
which overhangs the sea ; where we can perhaps 
pick oranges from the windows, and those that 
like it can go out in the boats ; and I shall like 
the bathing, under the bank, in the caverns of 
soft stone. Shall we not live like niermaids ? only 
I should be afraid to be one, on account of the 
fishes. 
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It is very warm here ; the ladies dress in mus- 
lins and gauzes ; Hattie and I have had to pull 
out our summer things, just as the children are 
putting on their merinos. I will write to them, 
and a better letter, soon. 

Your loving 

Helen. 



CHAPTER IX. 



VESUVIUS. 



"Are we all for Vesuvius, this morning, young 
ladies ? " said Uncle Allan, as one after another 
they met on the balcony, before breakfast, to 
watch the cows, as they stood under the windows 
to be milked, some poor children bringing a 
tumbler to hold their share. 

" Yes, Uncle, " answered Hattie, kissing him, 
" We are ready to follow your voice anywhere ; 
you could make us believe the sun was shining 
in a rain-storm, if you chose to say so." 

" No need of my word now, as he can speak 
for himslllf ; sun, children, dinner in the basket, 
all ready, nothing wanting!" 

They found the drive in sight of the bay de- 
lightful, and the guides and horses waiting at 
Resina ; real horses, with English saddles, which 
Hattie thought would be very fine, till she began 
to mount the long, paved lanes between high 
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walls, over which the oranges peeped so bewitch- 
ingly, next the sober olives ; how could she have 
a good trot when it was so steep, and her hand- 
some Italian guide chose to help himself also by 
the horse's tail, just as they did in Gibraltar, 
thought she ! 

At the hermitage, a tumble-down Inn, half-way 
up the mountain, they were joined by the bearers, 
with chairs for the ladies, and the road became 
more level, but also blocked up with great masses 
of lava, among which the horses twisted and turn- 
ed, to the discomfort of those whose saddles 
were too large for them. 

" The mountain begins to show its true charac- 
ter here, " said Mr. Russel, " covered with rugged 
seams, tear-channels of repentance, for the woes 
it has sent upon that smiling valley, long ago. 
What a contrast is all this barren, desolate ex- 
panse, to that sunny verdure below us ! " 

" Yes, " answered Kate, " how unconscious the 
little villages look, like some small, mild animals, 
crouching at the feet of a lion ; sometimes star- 
tled by his fiery eye and an occasional growl, but 
carelessly free of fear, because they have never 
seen him eat up any of their companions ; but 
here are the chairs ; this must be the foot of the 
cone.'' 
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Very steep it looked, almost straight in the air 
above them ; and they were soon seated in the 
chairs, and jerked upon the shoulders of four 
men. Helen feared lest they should hurt the 
men, and Kate thought it was more likely they 
should be spilled out, and sent rolling down 
again. 

The gentlemen. walked on ahead ; the bearers 
picked their way among large blocks of lava, and 
often stumbled, which threw the girls about 
and obliged them to shut their eyes ; it was such 
a dizzy height above the valley. 

" GxaciouB ! what is this odd figure in front of 
us," cried Hattie; "it has wings; it must be the 
genius of the mountain ; but could the fire fairy 
wear flounces ? " 

The others now saw it, and the bearers shout- 
ed, at the sight of a tall lady stuck between two 
blocks, with all sorts of gauzy appendages flying 
in the wind. She was imploring a stout gentle- 
man to let her turn back, while he seemed deter- 
mined to make her go on. 

" She's right in our way, " screamed Hattie, 
who was first, " she has got into the only path I 
can see!" Down went the chairs at a signal 
from the guide, with a bang, and two of the men 
seizing the fairy by the arms, lifted her quite on 
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one side, where she found herself deposited on a 
square wedge of lava, and was perhaps some- 
what relieved to find her face turned homewards. 

" There she'll sit till we come down again, " 
said Kate ; " did you observe, Helen, how angry 
the gentleman looked ; I doubt if he succeeds in 
turning her round again, if he ever gets her off 
that column." 

" Cannot we do anything for her, " asked 
Helen ; but the chairs were raised while she spoke, 
and the lady was soon hidden from them. 

When they reached the top, they found their 
friends warming their feet at a hot place, near 
the crater, into which some eggs were also put to 
cook. 

The sides of the crater were yellow with sul- 
phur, and lumps of it lay on the ground, among 
the dark lava beds ; far below them was Pom- 
peii on one side, and on the other, they saw Na- 
ples and the Bay. The wind blew, and it was 
hard to keep in the narrow path, which runs 
round the top of the cone and forms the edge of 
the crater. 

" Why doesn't the old fellow give us some fire- 
works, " cried Will ; " I don't think much of all 
this smoking; I've a great mind to look down 
his throat ! " 
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Nobody heard him but Helen, who was behind 
the rest, and she called to her Uncle to stop him, 
but he did not hear, in the wind, and she saw 
next, the guide pass a cord round Will, while 
they both stept over the edge and began to slip 
down the steep side of the crater ; Helen peeped 
down after them, and saw Will stoop over and look 
into the opening at the bottom, called the throat, 
out of which, during an eruption of the mountain, 
come the flame and showers of stones and lava. 
Helen hoped nothing worse than smoke would 
burst out now, but at the moment she said so to 
herself, she saw Will stagger and fall back ; but 
the guide caught him, and as fast as he could, 
pulled him up to the top. " What has happened 
to him," called Helen, as the guide laid him on 
his back, apd began to pour something into his 
mouth from a flask he took from his pocket. 

" Madame, it the sulphere seulement, it choke 
him un peu, he recover direct." 

Will opened his eyes, just as Hattie, who had 
turned back, came running up ; and declared that 
the fault was all in his lungs, which would not 
breathe sulphur smoke. 

" Well, what did you see, after all ? " Hattie in- 
quired, with much eagerness. 
" I hadn't much of a chance, you know, but I 
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looked into a pit full of great stones and pools of 
brown lava, and in the middle were some little 
black imps, dashing about with long lueifer 
matches, just going to light up." 

" Do stop that nonsense, Will, you didn't see 
anything, besides being almost suffocated. When 
I examine fire-niountains, I'll stay a little longer." 

" Oh don't you boast, " cried Will ; " wait till 
it's Ughted up, and you'll believe I saw the imps ; 
but 1 am curious to know what that fellow pour- 
ed down my throat ; I guess he thought I should 
like to taste the fire as well as the smoke." 

" No matter, if it cured you, " said Helen. 

After the others had heard the adventure, and 
the wonderful eggs had been eaten, the girls slid 
down the cone, through the soft deep lava, with 
occasional rolling stones, at a tremendous pace, 
laughing and flying as it seemed, every now and 
then slipping down to rest for half a second, 
each holding the arm of a guide, while the gen- 
tlemen rushed along much faster, reaching the 
bottom in exactly five minutes. 

Hattie lost the sole of one shoe, and Kate the 
hem of her dress ; but they all thought it the best 
part of the adventure. 

When they arrived at the garden of the her- 
mitage, they found that another party were just 
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going to eat up their dinner, which these people, 
who were Italians, pretended they had taken by 
mistake, and had spread out on their table out- 
side the garden ; this almost provoked Uncle Allan, 
who sent a polite message, and soon recovered 
the chickens, oranges and wine, which the chil- 
dren enjoyed at a round stone table in the open 
air. 

The ride down the mountain on horse-back, 
was so delightful ; everything green and smiling 
in the sunset. Hattie asked her Uncle to pay 
her handsome guide for fishing up her veil from 
the sulphur pit, clear down the mountain. " This 
will make him dance, " said h6, as he tossed her 
a silver piece worth about ninepence. 

The boy gave her a glance from under his long 
lashes, as she laid the money on his hand, which 
was certainly worth a dollar, and disappeared. 



CHAPTER X. 

SHORES OF AMALFI. 

And now for the glory of Naples, her rocky 
shores, and vine-terraced mountain sides, whither 
our party turned their faces one clear morning; 
driving through beautiful meadow lands, covered 
with young vegetables, in the richest brown soil ; 
and between hedges of roses, double, like our 
monthly roses. They took the new and fine 
road to Amalfi, which borders the sea, at a great 
height, passing little villages close to the water, 
and extending up the deep cuts in the hills, 
sometimes perched so far above, as to resemble 
stray snow drifts. Salerno and Paestum lay be- 
hind, with a grand back-ground of mountains. 

As the carriage swept round the sharp curves 
of the road, they suddenly caught the first sight 
of Amalfi, once a place of importance, and now 
inhabited by fishermen, and manufacturers of 
maccaroni ; the shore high and rocky, the town 
extending from its little beach, where the men 
were busy among their nets, up a fold of the 
mountain. 
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Above it the St. Angelo rose three thousand 
feet, and for a long distance up its steep sides, 
the grape-vine is cultivated in ridges. 

Our party left the carriage, and lingered along 
the road, looking at the hills, covered with wind- 
ing paths, leading to convents and farms far 
above; and then on the other side down upon 
the broken shore, where the sea rushed into deep 
caverns under their feet, the rocks all festooned 
with Venus hair. Now and then a watch-tower 
of the middle ages broke the line of coast, and 
from the bank above, the golden oranges and 
lemons hung. 

Kate Russel asked her brother if he remember- 
ed the water color drawings of Pine, a cele- 
brated English artist, taken at this very place, 
and said she had a fancy that this style was best 
suited to the scenery here, where nature seemed 
to glow and sparkle, as if in conscious delight, 
while from the Roman lakes and hills, Turner 
had drawn an intenser life. 

" Helen looks as if she wished to understand 
your distinction, " said he ; " what shall we do 
with it all, Helen? If we were only great ar- 
tists ! " 

But just then a boat, gracefully managed by a 
very handsome Italian, shot in and landed near 
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them on tne beach ; the man made them under- 
stand that it would be at their service, which 
gave the younger members a violent desire to 
start at once. 

** Oh hue of the Mediterranean sea, 
From thy sapphire cradle flashed back on me, 
Thine is the bluest life that clings 
To the weary earth ; bright central springs 
Bubble up from thine azure, and never fail 
Though the great dome above thee curve cloadj and pale ; 

When the sunset lingers by Capri's side, 

And throws across it a golden fleece ; 
Thou Kwellest along in bluest pride, 

Stretching on, on, on, to beautiful Greece ; 
And Siren voices drip with the oar, 
Deeper, bend deeper, to learn our lore, 
The violet's secret grows not on the shore." 

" So we sing, " wrote Kate Russel from Sor- 
rento, " as we pass the long, golden days, to be 
lived over in our hearts, after the reality has van- 
ished from our eyes ; sometimes out in the little 
boats, floating in idle delight under the shore, or 
landing at Capri, we climbed up the stairway 
cut in the rock, to the village at the summit, 
where we had a welcome from the beautiful eyes 
of the girls, and drank the sparkling * Capri bi- 
anca.' 
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" But to go back ; the hour came at last to say 
good bye to the dripping caves of Amalfi and her 
picturesque boatmen, and mounted on our tough 
little mules, we climbed, one behind another, up the 
narrow paved streets, where the roofs in some 
places actually met overhead, making us. doubt 
whether we were not riding through the houses 
themselves, as the women were carrying on all 
sorts of indoor employment on each side. They 
looked pleasantly at us even when we gave noth- 
ing. 

" Through archways, past the mills, we went 
till the ascent was over stairs of rock, and the 
great jerk of the mule from one step to another 
almost throws one backward ; winding continual- 
ly round abrupt turns from one ridge to a higher, 
till the town began to look small behind us, and 
it made me almost dizzy to look down. 

" The guide was an old man, with his two little 
boys, one of whom had a small lantern. On we 
went, one little boy between Hattie and me, 
urging us up the difficult way; we passed a 
trickling stream, where the poor creatures tried to 
drink, but were not allowed. 

" Once we saw an old blacksmith at his forge, 
but he did not look up ; he must have taken a 
vow against worldly curiosity ; and I frightened 
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a little child, who was running on the path just 
in front of my mule ; but still higher, and higher, 
above humanity, and 

" Over all trod my mule with the caution 
Of gleaners o*er sheaves : 
Foot after foot, like a lady, 
So round after round 
He climbed to the top of Calvano,* 
And God's own profound 
Was above me, and round me the mountains, 
And under the sea, 

And with me, my heart to bear witness 
What was, and shall be ! 
Oh heaven, and the terrible crystal ! 
No rampart excludes 
The eye from the life to be lived 
In the blue solitudes ! 

Oh those mountains, their infinite movement ! 
Still moving with you. 

^ 'tF TT 'tF 'tF TT ^ 

To stand there and hear 

The birds' quiet singing, that tells us 

What life is so clear ; 

The secret they sang to Ulysses 

When ages ago 

He heard and knew this life's secret, 

I hear, and I know ! " 

" But the scene changed, and I found myself 
flying over the head of the mule, which had slip- 
ped in the mud. I scrambled up, amidst a deal 

* St. Angelo. 
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of pity, but my only injury was a sprained thumb ; 
and not bad either; again starting, we were 
emerging from a bit of woods, near the summit, 
when behold Mr. Thornton's animal, choosing 
to go bis own way, which by the way, was the 
right one, and good Mr. T», like an experienced 
horseman as he is, objecting, " mulo " began kick- 
ing, and fairly shook him over his head into 
the bushes, (the precipice two thousand feet 
down was luckily behind,) with only the loss 
of his spectacles, which had to be hunted after, 
thereby losing some precious time. 

" Oh, the horrid pits we were jerked into, and 
the ledges we were bounced up to ! As it began 
to darken, we gained the summit, and saw how 
steep it fell off the other side down towards 
Sorrento. 

" Helen declared she could not keep on her sad- 
dle, and must walk ; and we did all dismount, as 
the guides said it was too bad for riding ; then I 
understood the lantern, and reflected that we had 
started many hours too late for our bones, as well 
as for the beauty of the descent. 

" Down we jumped and stumbled, through a 
rocky water channel, now dry, the mules clatter- 
ing after us, our only light the few meagre 
rays from the small lantern. 

6* 
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"We met a soldier going up on his way to 
Amalfi, who passed with a " Felice notte^ " ' hap- 
py night ' I hoped it would prove, but C5ertainly 
it then seemed doubtfuL When we came upon 
a better path, we remounted, because it was a 
quicker method, but it was so dark that I could 
not see the mule's head, or whether I should not 
J^e dashed into a hole the next minute ; but the 
guide seemed to know what he was about, and 
scolded my little boy for not urging him faster, 
and threaened to beat him, which excited me 
so much that I called ^^ non mi place, fermcUe^^^ 
'I do not like this, stop'! and be actually did 
leave the poor little fellow (who must have ached 
with his long tramp) to me ; though I could not 
see him, I patted his shoulder and stopped his 
tears, putting on his wrists at parting, my silk 
cuffs, of bright colors, to wear to mass, in the 
chapel among the hills. 

" At last the bark of sheep-dogs announced our 
approach to a village, and soon we fell into the 
interminable paved lanes which lead from the 
hills into Sorrento ; down, down, we slowly ad- 
vanced, very tired, very hungry, and only too 
thankful to reach the end of that dark journey, 
alive. 

" Now among the orange groves of beautiful 
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Sorrento, we lead a charmed life ; yesterday ex- 
ploring in a row-boat the shore across the bay, 
which is composed of a light brown clay-like 
rock, and worn at the water's edge into caves, in 
some of which, fishennen live ; above, gay villas 
adorn the banks. 

" Landing at Baia, we sat among the ruined 
temples, and studied the remains of the Amphi- 
theatre at Pozzuoli ; but more particulars I have 
no time for now ; you can imagine, from former 
accounts of our party, how much we enjoy 
together. The mornings among the hills, and the 
evenings on the water are all delicious ; at sun- 
set, to-night we watched the divers for pearl-oysters, 
which Helen said, was a mistake, because the 
Mediterranean in that spot is paved with eme- 
ralds. In certain lights we can look down to 
the very bottom, and see the stones of that 
peculiar green, which only the emerald gives ; 
the surface often in alternate stripes of green 
and purple ; we are never weary of gazing into 
this enchanted sea, where we believe must 
dwell some fairy race." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HATTIE TO ALFRED. 

Naples, Tuesday. 

This is our last night at Naples, dear Alt, and 
I must squeeze a great deal into this letter, be- 
fore I finish my share of the packing. 

Helen's letter to mamma was full of everything 
romantic, for the older people, but you will like 
best to hear what good times Will and I had in 
the hills above Sorrento ; and our donkey races, 
through the long lanes, with a boy behind to 
crack his whip ; and picking the oranges, large 
and sweet, that grow as plenty as apples at 
home. 

One day we crossed the bay, with an old fish- 
erman, to see the caves under the head-land of 
Posilippo, two miles below Naples. 

The old man staid in his boat, as we said we 
could find our way alone, but we took a turn 
which carried us farther in than we meant to go, 
and Will said we might have been lost, if we 
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had not heard voices ; and suddenly, in an inner 
cave, we came upon some ItaUans, sitting round 
a table, made of the rock, eating maccaroni ; it 
was lighted by a rude lamp ; there , were two 
children with very dark skins and eyes, who came 
and kissed our hands, and looked curiously at 
our dress ; the little girl brought from a dark corner 
some bright shells, and one pearl ! I gave her in 
return my silk scarf, and to the boy a little knife 
I had in my pocket ; they led us back to the 
opening of the large cave, where we found our 
old man fast asleep in his boat. 

Now we have been a few days in the city, 
and must put away our hats and behave prop- 
erly. At last I have seen Punch ; he comes along 
every day, with a squeaking song. Punch and 
Judy jabber, and quarrel, and pound each other, 
and throw the baby out of the window, and 
then the jailor takes Punch to prison after he has 
killed Judy, just as they all do in the picture 
book, only so much better for being the real 
ones. They go through it all in a box, which 
the man sticks up before the window ; unfortu- 
nately we are so high up, that we can see the 
man too, but he is hidden to the people lower 
down. 

I had the happiness yesterday, to give a carline 
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to a ragged little boy, in the Park, close to the 
wat^r, who poked his head up from behind the 
railing with the oddest little fish in his hand, 
which he ojffered to me, making the sign of hun- 
ger. I saw him duck down again into the mud, 
and show the silver to the other boys. 

I wish I could teU you, Alf, of half the funny 
sights here. The day after I came back, I was 
walking with Uncle, when a tremendous shower 
came on, so that we stopped in a shop, till we 
could see a carriage ; and then we saw two or 
three people carried over the middle of the street 
on the shoulders of Facchini, who are men who 
do all sorts of jobs, and wear sacks and hoods ; 
one old gentleman had an umbrella open, and 
seemed to be shaking about a great deal, and 
scolding because the water splashed upon his 
legs. While we were laughing at this, one of the 
gentlemen made us a low bow, and whom should 
it be but Will, flourishing along ; " well, " said 
Uncle, " that boy means to try everything that's 
going." 

Then we stopped once to watch a person who 
writes letters for the poor people who do not know 
how ; he sat in an arch-way, at a little table, 
with pens, ink, and paper ; and as we stood quite 
near, a young peasant-girl, with bright hair and 
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eyes, came up, and began to say what she want- 
ed written, but she seemed ashamed, and hung 
her head, and blushed so; "J>iYe me, svbitoP 
" Tell me, quick, " said the writing man im- 
patiently. — You see I have learned a little Ital- 
ian, Alf, and what she said next made him 
laugh, and cry out, " va ben, va ben, — " that's 
well ; " Uncle laughed too, and whispered that 
he knew the letter was for her sweet-heart, and 
that he would give a good deal to see it ; but af- 
ter all he could not have read it ! 

For a long time, we could not understand 
what these piles of pine cones are always burn- 
ing for, in the streets; a person keeps fanning 
the pile, while others look on with great interest ; 
but we have since heard that the poor people eat 
the seeds of the cone, which are really very nice, 
cooked ; they are white, and several times larger 
than a kernel of rice. 

The streets are full of vegetables, and fruits, 
piled outside the shops, and we continually meet 
donkeys loaded with them, driven by peasants, 
in high pointed hats, and pipes in their mouths. 

I forgot to tell you about the beautiful * Tole- 
do, ' the finest, broadest street in Naples, full of 
gay shops, and balconies all over the houses, 
filled with flowers ; carriages driving up and 
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down, with elegantly dressed ladies, and such 
quantities of people walking. Looking up through 
the steep side streets, you see the castle of St. 
Elmo, and the old monastery. 

We had a fine donkey-ride to the ' Camaldoli, ' 
where the monks only speak once a year, and we 
ladies had to stay outside, on account of our 
tongues. Uncle said. 

Oh there is no end to the queer, nice, pretly 
things here, and one of the very best is the chest- 
nut candy ; the great chestnuts ten times bigger 
than ours, Alf, done in sugar, and so delicious! 1 
wish I could put one into this letter, but we have 
bought a quantity for the journey, and I will 
save a part for you if I can hide them from Will, 
who is as great a rogue as ever, and will steal all 
he can get. To-morrow, we shall start for Rome ! 
How does that look on paper ? But you don't 
see much in it, any more than I did before I was 
a traveller ! Will says I shall cry when I see the 
Dome of St. Peter's, because the people in books 
of travel always do ; but I don't intend to. Un- 
cle has engaged a carriage large enough to hold 
the Russels, which makes it very pleasant for us ; 
I think I will write a little on the road, when 
we stop to sleep, which we shall do three nights, 
if the musquitos will let us. 
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Santa Agatha, first night. 

We all started early this morning in the cars, 
for Caserta, although it looked as if it would rain, 
to see the King's Palace, and Uncle sent the Vet- 
turino, that is, the man who drives our carriage, to 
meet us there. The grand stair-case is splendid, 
of many colored marbles, and so wide ! Some of 
the rooms are very handsome, but I was the vic- 
tim of the show-man, who sputtered Italian, 
which I did not understand, but kept bowing and 
saying * si, si, ' yes yes ; till my head ached. At 
last in a hard shower, we got into the carriage, 
which is large enough for a few more, and such 
a queer, old-fashioned shape, full of little pockets 
and places for our things, and quite comfortable for 
naps, and came to this place, where we have dined, 
and hope to sleep; our dinner was not quite 
equal to the Vittoria! We shall breakfast, and 
start early, as we travel slowly, because the driver 
stops at every little hill to shoe the wheels, and 
has a habit of looking back over his shoulder ; 
— we think it's for robbers, 

We read sometimes, and eat roasted chestnuts, 
which the people sell at little villages ; and get 
out and walk. 

Twenty-ninthj Terracina — It was a beautiful 

journey yesterday, and we had a good time in 

7 
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the carriage. Will rode outside, and tried to 
frighten us with stories of robbers, who really are 
common near this place. 

When we reached Mola di Graeta, we came 
again upon the sea, and saw Capri and Vesuvius, 
for the last time. Mola is on the bay of Gaeta, 
which is lined with fine orange gardens, on one 
of which the hotel looks. We lunched there and 
saw the " Noah family, " as Will calls them ; a 
father, mother, and eight children ; the two little 
boys wore high beaver hats and the six girls were 
dressed in musUns, because they are EngUsh;, 
and they have spent the whole summer at Sor- 
rento. 

Uncle made acquaintance of course in a short 
time, and when after lunch we ran down to the 
garden; just behind the gate, sitting on the 
ground, was the mother, an odd-looking little per- 
son, sketching. 

It was a steep path that leads to the stony 
beach ; and the ruins there, Mr. Russel said, are 
the remains of one of Cicero's villas ; (you know 
about him in the horrid Latin lessons, Alf.) 

We made the guide break ojff branches of fresh 
oranges which hung over the broken arches, and 
I tasted a green olive, which had a bitter taste. 
I am sorry to say the oranges were quite sour, 
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but I dare say they were not ripe. Just at the 
gate of Terracina, where I am now, is an im- 
mense rock, where, they told Uncle, a hermit has 
lived, and never come down, for many years. 
— The sea dashes under our window, the same 
blue water we bathed in at Piano di Sorrento ! 

Velletri, Wednesday, — All day we have been 
driving over the Pontine marshes, which poison 
people with bad air, in summer. When we stop- 
ped to lunch, all the " Noahs, " started off to 
walk, which Kate said was so English. Think, 
Alf, of silver forks and napkins, at such a dirty 
place as this was, and yet everything was done 
in the same style as in our grand hotel ; the sil- 
ver forks were only make-believe, and the style 
was very small. The carriage was so long get- 
ting ready, after lunch, that Uncle said we had 
better walk on ; can you imagine us really walk- 
ing on the Pontine marshes^ which I always used 
to hear about in stories of robbers ; and I sup- 
posed they were covered with wild cattle ; but 
we walked on a straight road with trees on each 
side, and behind the fences were great fields 
stretching; once I looked back and saw a tall 
gray ox, tramping along behind us, which started 
me so, ' after all my fancies, that I screamed 
"run, he's coming." Helen and Kate, without 
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looking, they said, ran too, and though Uncle call- 
ed to us to stop, we did not till we reached a hut 
by the road-side, into which we ran. We were 
all out of breath, and it made me laugh so, to 
hear Kate say, " Hattie, what was it ? " so I told 
her that I saw one of those wild animals, that 
trample on people in the " Campagna." 

Then we peeped out, and saw nothing, not 
even Uncle and the others ; but we thought they 
would soon come. In this hut were two children 
and a poor woman knitting, and while we were 
giving them things out of our pockets, we heard 
a carriage, and I ran to look out ; it was our car- 
riage, and they did not see us ! Kate cried, " they 
are leaving us, " and we all hurried into the road 
and after them, but they went too fast ; and we 
stopped to get breath, and wonder what we 
should do ; but Helen said they would certainly 
turn back for us, and we had better walk on. 

So we walked on, and I thought it was good 
enough for me, for my foolish fright. We tried 
to think how we could manage to spend a night, 
in these lonely marshes, in one of the huts, with 
the goats and a great ox close by ; but I did feel 
very badly, especially as the hurrying made Helen 
cough, and I was so tired, and just as I thought 
I should lie down and die, or cry, I did not know 
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which, I heard a laugh very near, and there was 
Will ! Oh how glad we were to see him ; then 
he explained it all. Uncle was so amused, and 
yet he thought we were so silly, to run away 
from an ox with a man driving him as quietly as 
possible, that he said they would drive on, and 
make us think we were left behind, to teach us 
to behave better next time, and Will hid near the 
cabin and followed us. So we soon found the 
carriage waiting, and were glad enough to jump 
in, and if I did not squeeze Uncle, and plague 
him half out of his senses for playing us such a 
trick; but it will make me look twice before I run, 
I guess, another time. 

Now, Alf, this is certainly my last sheet till I 
have seen Rome. This town is on a hill, and the 
tavern, where we shall sleep, is blocked up 
among high houses, and the streets are dirty ; but 
when you get outside a little way, there are 
wide fields, dotted with white houses, and pretty 
paths running over them ; and gardens and vege- 
tables, green like ours in spring, with high moun- 
tains behind. The poor children come round us 
begging, and one little boy had his fingers crook- 
ed up, when he stood close to me, and said 
" morto di fame, " " dead with hunger ; " but the 
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next minute he forgot, and straightened them out 
nicely ; is not it dreadful, to be so poor that they 
learn to deceive so ? Good night. 
Write soon to your sister 

HATTIE. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ROME. 

She sits among the Eternal hills, 
Their crown, thrice glorious and dear, 
Her voice is as a thousand tongues 
Of silver fountains, gurgling clear : 

She rules the age by beauties power 
As once she ruled by armed might ; 
The southern sun doth treasure her 
Deep in his golden heart of light. 

Awe strikes the traveller when he sees 
The vision of her distant dome ; 
And a strange spasm wrings his heart 
As the guide whispers — * there is Home ! ' * 

Genzano, (where little Antonio went to the 
flower-feast with his mother, in the beautiful 
book called "Improvisatore) and Albano, lying 
on the hill-side, just under the shadow of monte 
Cavi, were passed, and our travellers strained 
their eyes for the first view of the Dome of St. 
Peters, which they knew could be seen eighteen 

* Passion flowers. 79 
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miles off. Hattie insisted, in spite of Will's de- 
claration to the contrary, that she should not cry, 
but took care to eat her luncheon in season, to be 
ready for anything. 

" Helen, " said she, " why don't you help me 
finish these chestnuts ; they are almost warm 
now ! " 

" I don't feel hungry. " 

" Now Kate, don't you think it's ridiculous in 
Helen not to be hungry, just because she is look- 
ing out for St. Peter's, aU the morning ? " 

" Perhaps, Hattie, you would not be so much 
charmed with the chestnuts, if you were looking 
out for Alfred, or anything you cared about " 

" Why that's so different, Kate, but I do think 
this long, straight road, is rather tedious, and I 
am tired with having every body so interested 
about a dome ; I know it will look just like the 
State House, if we could see that on the Salem 
marshes. " 

" Oh foolish Hattie, " cried Kate, " look out 
this side at the long range of Aqueducts, just 
coming in sight, which once brought the pure 
waters of the hills, into Rome ; and do you know 
we are driving over the Via Appia, the old Ro- 
man road, paved with the same great flat stones 
that Emperors used to travel over ? " 
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" I do like to see the Aqueducts, Kate, and that 
strange ajffair of stone ; perhaps that was a tomb. 
I am going to give the rest of these chestnuts 
away, to that poor man ; he looks hungry ! Uncle, 
tell the driver to stop a minute ; " and she hand- 
ed them to the beggar, who waved his torn hat, 
and said with the courtesy of a Roman peasant, 
"wiVZe grazie,^^ which is the common form of 
thanks. 

Mr. Russel looked in from the coupeS, and 
cried, " St. Peter's!" and there, before they could 
distinguish any other sign of the city, hung the 
mighty Dome, high in air ; while the sun, which 
had been struggling to shine, broke through the 
mists, and showed the line of hills, which on the 
east bound the vast plains of the Campagna. 

Gradually, the city rose, in a chaos of towers, 
and smaller domes, and soon the carriage entered 
one of the long lanes, which^ between high stone 
walls, lead to the gates of the city. They passed 
through the gate of St. John Lateran, across the 
broad Piazza, from which are grand views of the 
hiUs, and several ruins ; past the church, with the 
great statues of the Apostles on the top, and 
turned into a long straight street, paved with 
small square stones ; on each side were large gar- 
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(lens, with now and then a bit of ruined arch or 
a broken tower. 

" What is this church, I wonder, " called Hat- 
tie through the front window to Will, who told 
her that it was Santa Maria Maggiore. 

" Oh, I admire the front, " said Helen, " all 
those steps rising to the door, and what a nice 
color. " 

Mr. Russel told them to look at the column 
in front of the church, which he said was a Cor- 
inthian column celebrated for its beauty, and cal- 
led the Colonna delta VerginS ; it is made of white 
marble, and was taken from the temple which was 
afterwards the first Christian church in Rome. 

They drove on through Via Quattro Fontane^ 
and then to the right, where they saw more 
houses and small churches, past a great stone 
building which proved to be a prison, with 
guards standing about, and then the carriage 
stopped at a large house, almost opposite, with 
high iron gates on the right hand, through which 
appeared a garden. 

" Is this our house, Uncle ? " exclaimed Hattie. 

" Villa Massimi, " called Will, " here we are, do 

you know, girls, this villa was built for a Pope ! " 

Villa Massimi fronts on a large piazza. 
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including grounds of great extent, and reaches to 
the walls of the city. The view from the back 
and side windows, over the Campagna, and 
bounded only by the Sabine and Alban hills, is 
one of the very best in Rome. A small garden, 
just under the windows, is let with the apart' 
ment, as rooms in Italy are called, and over the 
whole ^grounds the family have liberty to roam. 

It did not take long to get settled ; the saga- 
cious Thomas had arrived before them, and 
made all arrangements: a cook who provided 
everything, a woman to be devoted to the young 
ladies, and a comfortable carriage. 

" This must be Eden, " exclaimed Uncle Allan, 
as they all stood by the fountain, in the garden 
full of sunshine ; on the low wall of many color- 
ed stones were placed large flowering plants, 
with here and there a statue, and the pavement 
was in gay mosaic patterns ; tall, solemn Cy- 
press, and Ilex trees guarded the whole. 

" Lovely, sunny garden, " said Kate, " I am 
afraid we shall never wish to leave it, even when 
spring comes in the country ; but hark ! Is not 
that music ? " 

" Certainly, there is a band somewhere near, " 
said Helen, as the sound swelled fuller and rich- 
er, coming evidently from many instruments. 
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All the bells in Rome seemed to be chiming 
the hour of twelve, and they ran up the flights 
of stone stairs to their apartment, on the prima 
piano^ which is the first floor. 

First into the large, high drawing-room, with 
the pretty small room out of it ; across the hall, a 
dining-room, and sleeping apartments beyond ; it 
seemed very odd that the kitchen was in a story 
above them, but it was certain that the dinner 
always came down stairs. 

As Mr. Russel stood near an open window, he 
said he was certain the music which they still 
heard, came from the balcony of Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore, where he remembered the band at this 
time practised for the ceremonies of Christmas 
eve. 

" Oh what will that be ? " asked Helen. 

On Christmas eve, he told her, the Pope en- 
ters this church with the procession of the holy 
Bambino, in its costly cradle. 

« What is the holy Bambino ? " 

" It is an image of the Child Jesus, which is 
supposed to have great power in curing disease, 
and is taken into the room of sick, and dying 
persons. This ceremony is in honor of it. " 

" How soon will it be, " asked Hattie ; " I want 
to see it so much ! " 
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" My dear, impatient Hattie, '' said her Uncle, 
" Rome is so full of wonders, that perhaps you 
will think Christmas has come too soon ; but chil- 
dren, " putting an arm round each — " We are 
not going to play all the time, are we ? I hope 
we have all come here to learn a great deal, and 
grow wiser ; Helen, what do you say to drawing, 
some French and Italian, music of course, for 
you ; and Hattie, a little history to refresh our 
minds with the past, and light up the ruins too ? " 

" Yes indeed. Uncle, if you will study with us," 
cried Hattie ; " oh no, we will not play any 
more ! " 

" Yes we will, " said Kate, " have the best en- 
joyment out of everything. Look at the hills ; 
only think of our excursions by and by in that 
direction ; but now for our first dinner, and then 
for the Piazza di Spagna. I cannot rest much 
longer without a sight of Peppo and St. Peter* s! 

8 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ST. PETER'S. 

" Up swelled the mighty dome ; 
The dream of childhood had come trae at last ; 
We were in Rome ! " 

The large, open carriage was ordered to meet 
them at the foot of the Spanish steps, while they 
walked through Via Felice, to the Pincian hill, 
from which over the multitude of house-tops, 
and small domes, they had the first near view of 
St. Peter's, about which the gold and violet tints 
of sunset formed a halo, like the glory round the 
brow of a saint. 

Behind them was the fine garden of Monte 
Pincio, rising, terrace above terrace, overlooking, 
on the East, the Villa Borghese. 

When they came to the head of the Spanish 
steps, there was Peppo^ and Kate said there was 
something quite as horrid about him as the " Im- 
provisatore" had taught her to expect. 

" What a squeaking voice, " said Helen, as the 
poor deformed creature clattered along the upper 

86 
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step, with his feet fixed on wooden boards, to 
w^ish them buon giomo — good-day. 

" Will, do give him some coppers, " cried Hat- 
tie ; " I have not got a cent, or whatever you call 
it in Italian." 

" Not I, " said Will ; « Mr. Russel says he is a 
man of fortune, and yet he comes here every day 
on his donkey, and begs of every person that 
comes along ; he's an imposition ! " 

But they must hasten down the broad steps of 
Travertine, flight after flight, with the great land- 
ing between each, to the Kazza, at the foot, 
where, close to the fountain, in the form of a boat, 
is the carriage, among a great many others ; then 
straight down the via Condotti, past the Borghese 
Palace, with only one turn to the right across the 
bridge of St. Angelo, — past the great circular cas- 
tle of St. Angelo, which was once the tomb of 
Hadrian, and is now a prison — down the long, 
dirty street, between tall, dingy houses, with 
shops underneath, where you meet always a 
crowd of Priests, children, beggars, and travellers, 
with now and then the red and gold carriage of 
a fat Cardinal, who is sitting inside — into the 
broad Piazza, where stands the church of St. 
Peter's, its wide encircling colonnades of marble, 
stretching out, as if to embrace all who enter, 
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and its sparkling fountains mnrmuring a wel- 
come. 

They were all silent in the carriage at first, but 
they soon began to express their delight and as- 
tonishment. Mr. Thornton said he was not pre- 
pared for the fine effect of the colonnades, so dif- 
ferent from any picture he had seen of them ; 
and Kate was struck with the mellow tints of the 
building itself; and now they all walked up the 
little steps, which spread wide across the fi'ont. 

" How small we seem, Helen, " said Hattie, in 
quite a subdued voice; "now look into the great 
Portico ; come, Uncle is lifting the heavy brown 
curtain — how much bigger than those we saw in 
Naples ! " 

They tread softly, and whisper low, in the 
great nave, six hundred feet in length, and look 
eagerly up at the gilded ceiling, and into the 
Dome itself, when they reach the end of the 
church, and stand behind the Altar. 

The interior of St. Peter's is almost a world of 
itself, and has an atmosphere of its own, being 
always warm in winter, and cool in summer. 

The pavement is of various marbles, in mosaic 
patterns, and the walls and massive pillars are of 
two or three soft colors : on the walls here and 
there, are copies of the most celebrated pictures, 
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and it was a long time before the girls could 
believe that they were not painted, but made of 
small bits of composition to imitate stone ; put 
together with such wonderful skill, as to resemble 
exactly the picture. 

They understood this better, when they after- 
wards went to see the mosaic works, where each 
artist had a large box filled with lumps of this 
composition in every color, and cut it into just 
the shape he wanted. K his picture was the 
head of a saint, his copy was first drawn on a 
thin board, and out of this he would cut a part 
of the eye, and put in with cement a bit of the 
stone, of a particular color and shape, and so 
through the whole face. In this way, by slow ' 
degrees they have copied immense pictures. 

The high Altar in St. Peter's is under the 
dome, and covered by a great bronze canopy, 
richly carved, supported by four wrought columns ; 
it is ninety-three feet high, and is called the BaU 
dachino. It is a very clumsy thing, and what is 
much to be lamented is, its being made of the 
bronze, which was stripped from the beautiful 
dome of the Pantheon, the grandest building of 
ancient times, left in Rome. 

Below the Altar is the tomb of St Peter, and 
round the front of the golden doors, which en- 

8* 
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close the tomb, is a marble railing, upon which 
are always burning, day and night, one hundred 
and twelve lamps ; below, on the floor before the 
tomb, is the white marble statue of Pope Pius sixth, 
with his eyes raised and his hands clasped. This 
statue was made by Canova, and is so much like 
life that it almost makes one start when he first 
approaches it. There are many other statues in 
the church, and our party went from one to an- 
other, with great interest, except Hattie, who did 
not care about statuary, and had been observing 
that a good many people were entering the 
church, and always turning off in one direction. 

" What can there be in that place, so far down, " 
whispered she to Kate ; " I am tired of hearing 
Uncle ask Mr. Russel questions about these great 
Popes in the niches, that look as if they were fly- 
ing away in the wind ; do come down this side, 
and see what there is." 

" Yes, certainly, Hattie, but do you not like to 
look at the group of the sleeping and watching 
Lions, with the beautiful figures of Religion and 
Death ? " 

" I don't believe I saw them ; but hark ! I hear 
an organ ; " and she drew Kate on, towards the 
side from which the sounds seem to come. It 
was luckily for them the day for vespers in the 
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choral chapel, which only occur twice a week ; 
they had hardly time to find seats, as there are 
but a few benches. The organ and singers are 
in a high balcony, on one side ; a large picture 
hangs above the Altar ; several Priests officiate ; 
quite a number of the clergy are present; the 
highest in office wear white fur capes, the next, 
gray, while the common Priests are in white; 
numbers of little boys assist in the singing, and 
the music is of the best kind. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LESSONS. 

After they had been settled a few days, Hel- 
en told Hattie, that it was time to begin with 
lessons, and askpd her Uncle to find an Italian 
teacher who would also instruct them in French. 
She continued her music, as she had done at 
home, as the change of climate had cured her 
cough and restored her voice, which was very 
remarkable ; then as Kate was something of an 
artist, and had painted a picture at home, she 
was glad to join them in some drawing lessons, 
of a master well recommended; twice a week 
they met at the studio of this gentleman, and 
were able to form quite a class with some friends 
they had discovered in Rome. 

Every morning, two hours were devoted to 
study and the different teachers, in the little par- 
lor ; sometimes Hattie would wish she need not 
be so tied down every day, when she would 
rather be in the garden, or in search of some new 
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thingin the city ; and Helen was occasionally found 
leaning on the window-sill, which looked over 
the Campagna, to the hills, planning the delight- 
ful rambles she hoped to have among them in the 
spring ; but on the whole, considering they were 
travellers abroad, they were regular and industri- 
ous. 

In the evenings when they were alone, their 
Uncle read to them, in very home fashion, some 
simple account of what they had seen, or ex- 
pected to see the next day ; occasionally a chap- 
ter in Roman history, throwing light on particu- 
lar objects of interest 

Will, who has not been idle, although silent for 
some time, joined the French lessons, and was 
willing to listen to the reading when he was 
there, but was much taken up wdth riding, and 
practising for the races ; and he told Hattie, that 
when they began, he would show her what his 
Wild-fire could do. 

May had been a good little traveller, never fret- 
ting or complaining of hunger or fatigue, and 
much of her pleasure now was found in the gar- 
den, in warm dry days, or running on Monte 
Pincio, where all the English children, and many 
Italians, played about the fountains. People 
often stopped to admire May's beauty, but she 
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never noticed it, except once or twice, as she 
learnt the Italian, and overheard some exclamation 
of ' bella mia ' — my beauty, or ' carina^ ' which 
means pretty, she asked her nurse, " did he call 
me beauty ? " 

Almost the first walk they had was to the 
Colosseum, which Hattie talked much about see- 
ing ; the pleasantest way to it was over the Qui- 
rinal hill, where they stopped to look at the famous 
horses, held by two gigantic men ; they stand on 
a huge block of marble, and give the name of 
Monte Cavallo, which means horse, to the hill. 

Helen liked the broad Piazza, with fine palaces 
on all sides, and the Pope's summer palace, call- 
ed the Quirinal, stretching across one end; the 
view of St. Peter's in the distance too, and the 
steep street which is grass-grown, falling off to- 
wards the Corso. 

When they reached the Colosseum, which 
they came upon unexpectedly from some dingy 
streets, full of marketing, the sun had just touch- 
ed the upper arches, with the soft purple, pecu- 
liar to Italy, and the yellowish brown stone seem- 
ed to glow ; the walls were festooned with vines, 
still green. 

The girls ran from one place to another on the 
first gallery ; and the others stood still to watch 
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the glorious effect of the light on the broken 
walls ; they climbed up one of the ancient stair- 
ways, and sat on the sloping foundation of what 
was once a marble seat. 

Mr. Thornton asked Kate, what was the pre- 
vailing impression with her, so far, in Rome ; he 
said he could not account for the feeling of 
solemnity, which sometimes came over him. 

Kate told him that she had been trying to un- 
derstand why every one she saw seemed more 
natural and simple here, than at home, or in 
England, where she had once passed some time. 

" Everywhere else, " she said, " the people give 
the tone to the place ; here they are secondary. 
Fashion here becomes insignificant ; I do not ex- 
pect to be judged by what I do or wear, as in 
New York or London." 

" Perhaps because we live more in the past, 
than in the present, " answered Mr. Thornton, 
"and yet it was not a past of real greatness, 
either ; it was an outward grandeur that built 
this mighty Colosseum ; isn't it that we feel pro- 
foundly, through the story these ruins tell, the 
emptiness of earthly things, which have not a 
heavenly aim ? " 

" But there was true greatness in the genius 
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which designed and created all the fine objects 
with which Rome is filled." 

" That is true, and the source of our happiness; 
it is good to be here, for both sadness and joy? 
but what are you listening for, children, " said he 
to Helen and Hattie, who were now sitting close 
to him on the stones; "you cannot understand 
what we are talking about, Hattie ? " 

" Yes, Uncle, a little about the ruins making 
you sober, and something Kate said about Fash- 
ion, and our being willing not to dress much; 
I've noticed that before ! " « Noticed what, Hattie ? " 

" Why Mrs. Spring used to be so fashionable 
at home, and always asked mamma, what new 
bonnets she should get us ; and the other day, I 
heard her say that in Rome she was quite willing 
to wear her last year's things ; but I wish I could 
get at the bottom of fashion ! " 

" As I did once, " said her Uncle. 

" Why Uncle, you ! " 

" Yes, Hattie, when I was a boy of fourteen or 
so, I went from my home on the farm, to New 
York, to stay with an Aunt, whom you never 
saw ; one day when it was very cold, I heard her 
say, she wished to wear her thick dress to a par- 
ty, if the Fashion would let her. " 
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" * Why don't you go and ask her ? ' I exclaim- 
ed, supposing it to be some authority only next 
to the queen of England; of course my Aunt 
laughed very much, and tried to explain what 
this tyrant fashion, meant ; but I could not un- 
derstand any such necessity, and have never for- 
gotten the lesson, especially as she was very sick 
in consequence of the exposure. " 

Hattie was very much amused at this experi- 
ence of her Uncle's, and declared she never meant 
to follow any fashion that was not of some use. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HATTIE TO HER MOTHER. 

Dearest mamma and all, Christmas is over, 
and I must remember everything to tell you. 
We are all so happy at the villa — If you were 
only here, we should be happier still. — Helen is 
perfectly well, now; her color has come back, 
she can sing, and she is gay enough, and jokes 
with Uncle almost as much: as I do. 

She wrote you about the lessons, which we are 
quite good about, Kate says, and she knows. 

But I must tell you about Christmas eve ; we 
started early, for fear of a crowd, and even then 
the church was full ; it was Sta Maria Maggiore, 
with two rows of white marble colunms, and two 
chapels, all marble. 

We could hardly squeeze in ; Uncle took Hel- 
en, and I was with Kate, for Will and Mr. Rus- 
sel could not be found when we left home. At 
last we were able to push our way up near the 
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Altar; presently, some one said the Pope was 
coming, and we saw him sitting high above us 
in his chair, with all the cardinals and bishops ; 
but I could not see the cradle, for just then the 
crowd pushed us back. 

But afterwards it opened, and we came up 
close to the Swiss guard, who stood between the 
Altar and the people; they are such strange 
figures, mamma, dressed in striped clothes, of red, 
and yellow, and blue, with high ruffs, very dirty ; 
the stripes are fixed so as never to match, and I 
studied them well in that crowd; they almost 
put your eyes out Will says it's to prevent the 
dress ever being copied by any enemy of the 
Pope, for they are his guard. 

We kept standing, expecting something ; but 
nothing more -came, not even the music ; Uncle 
was close behind me, and I felt safe, he is so 
broad and tall, and when he smiled ; you know 
how, mamma. 

Then I looked at Kate ; I thought something 
was the matter, and when I asked her, she said 
she was so tired and heated, she wondered if we 
could not get out ; but I felt her begin to lean on 
me, and presently, she slid forward, and fell so 
oddly between two of the striped men ! Uncle 
could not reach her, but one of them picked her 
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up, and handed her to Uncle, and at last we all 
got out, into a chapel on one side, where we 
were comfortable, and a kind old Priest brought 
some water ; Kate said she felt ashamed to give 
so much trouble. 

Mr. Russel is such a queer man — you can 
never find him ; he is very kind, but he is always 
poking about old walls and stones, and talks 
about digging in the Palace of the Csesars, with a 
regular shovel, which is against the law ; and then 
he is so dreamy, and forgets to come home to din- 
ner, and Kate gets quite impatient when he keeps 
her waiting four hours. 

We did not go to midnight mass that night, 
though I wanted to awfully, because Kate had 
to rest for Christmas morning. 

We got up very early, and dressed entirely in 
black silk dresses, and lace veils, fastened into 
our hair. You cannot think, mamma, how lovely 
Helen looked ; I could not help kissing her, and 
telling her so, which made her blush, as she used 
to when you said things of that sort May, even, 
had a veil, and a dark merino, and looked like a 
beauty, with her curls, and splendid eyes ; but I 
did not tell her so. 

I don't know how I looked, I'm sure; Will 
cried out when we walked into breakfast one be- 
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hind the other, that he thought it was a proces- 
sion of nuns. No one can sit down where the 
Pope is, without being fixed as we were; we 
might walk about the church in our bonnets. 

We drove to St. Peter's in our carriage, all 
open, with sun-shades ; you did not think of do- 
ing such a thing as that^ Christmas day, at 
home ! And it was such a sight, all the carriages 
going the same way, full of ladies in black, and 
quantities of people walking ; so many Priests in 
shovel hats, and the Cardinals in their grand 
coaches, crawling so slowly, over the bridge of 
St. Angelo; the streets were full of counters 
close to the houses, where they were selling fried 
things and vegetables, and fruit ; everything 
seemed to be alive. I never saw such a happy 
looking Christmas ! 

The great Piazza was so crowded that we 
crossed it very slowly, but there always seems to 
be room enough in St Peter's ; we could easily 
walk up the nave, to the seats, which are put up 
for ceremonies, on each side of the high Altar ; 
an officer dressed in black velvet, with a high 
ruff, which Uncle said was like the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, took our tickets ; but I saw him refuse 
one lady because she only had her bonnet in her 
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hand. I didn't know how such an innocent thing 
as that could displease the Pope. 

We saw a few ladies in the opposite seats 
whom we knew, and two or three girls. I am so 
glad to have Julia Grant here, and the EUises ; 
they have joined our drawing class. Kate knows 
some people we do not. 

Soon after we were seated, there was music at 
a distance, and at the very end of the church, I 
saw two enormous fans waving, as large as a 
door, I believe ; first came the Priests, then the 
Bishops in purple, and the Cardinals in splendid 
dresses, and behind all, the feather fans on each 
side of the Pope's chair, which was carried by 
twelve bearers, on long poles. The Pope waved 
his hands, first one side and then the other, with 
only two fingers held out — that was blessing the 
people. 

The soldiers knelt down as he passed, and 
their swords made such a clanging on the stone 
floor, and every one bowed his head. I thought 
there was no harm in my looking, so I saw he 
had a pleasant smile, and I should not be afiraid 
to ask him for something, if such a young person 
as I am could want anything of a Pope. It took 
the bearers a long time to help him out, and car- 
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ry away the chair, and then he was undressed 
and dressed over again in white, behind the Al- 
tar. At last he came up the steps of the Altar, 
and two or three others held the book, and the 
high candles were burning ; we heard the Pope's 
voice very well, as he chanted the service. The 
singers, called the Pope's choir, were in a gold 
balcony, very near our seats. 

Kate said the music was grand, so many voices 
together ; just at one moment, after the Pope had 
chanted a verse alone, came the most beautiful 
sounds, from the dome, I thought, but when I 
looked up, I could not see anything but the great 
painted figures, which seemed to be looking 
down at us. 

Kate told us it was the silver trumpet, which 
was like heavenly voices answering those of 
earth. I forgot to say that there were lines and 
lines of soldiers, some of them in splendid uni- 
forms — yellow legs and high boots — with a 
dark blue coat; these were the noble guard — 
guardia nohile — others in red and white, and a 
few men in bright crimson silk clothes, with red 
stockings ; they are the Pope's servants. 

It dazzled my eyes, so many colors. After the 
service was over, the Pope's procession went 
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slowly out, and we were left to walk about the 
church as long as we pleased. 

I try to tell you everything we do and see, 
dear mamma, and it does not tire me to write 
such a long letter, because I do it when I feel like 
it. Helen is always saying she wants to send 
some account of what we see in the streets, and 
everywhere,, and we can keep a journal, and send 
home a great deal at once. 

Uncle writes great business letters in the even- 
ing very often. Last evening, when we were 
talking over our adventures by the fire, a lady 
came in with a bunch of flowers for Kate, which 
grew in the open air ; and such monstrous pan- 
sies ! I will beg her for one to press for you. 

Monday, — Now it is a week after I wrote 
about Christmas, and we have had a new year's eve. 
That was a grand ceremony at a church called 
the Gesti, very large, with a beautiful Altar, 
where on festivals, that is, great days, a large 
silver image of St. Ignatius Loyola, appears, and 
below it are marble statues ; over his head, is a 
huge ball, of some precious stone, which is of a deep 
blue color. At the high Altar, in another part of 
the church, the wall was covered with candles, 
up to the top, and all lighted. 
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An Italian, whom we know, took us there, 
and we climbed up a steep, narrow stair-case, 
through some dark places, till we came to a bal- 
cony, in the church, very high above the floor ; 
right opposite was the organ, and singers, and 
another organ on the other side of the nave, just 
the same. 

We could look down, and see everything that 
happened ; and soon after, the Pope walked up 
the nave, which is like the broad aisle, only so 
much broader ; he was surrounded by Cardinals 
and soldiers, holding candles ; he knelt down at 
a crimson cushion, at the head of the nave, and I 
could hear his voice in the prayers, and just when 
it stopped, the music seemed to roll all about us. 
When the service was finished, he stood up him- 
self, and I liked to see him seem like a man, and 
not like an image, as he did in the chair. 

Such crowds of people, and lights, and music ; 
I never thought there could be anything half so 
splendid, and we were so quiet in our balcony 
up in the air. It rained very hard, and we had 
to ride home after all, though Uncle sent our car- 
riage for some ladies, who do not keep one — 
friends of . Kate ; and one of them is not well 
enough to walk. Uncle asked us if we should 
not like to walk sometimes, and lend the carriage 
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to two or three people who have not any, and 
have not seen half the distant places. I said 
" yes, " because I like full as well to walk, and 
better, when I can peep into odd places, and dark 
alleys ; but I knew Helen liked nothing so well 
as this driving in an open carriage ; because she 
says she can half shut her eyes, and imagine 
how things used to be, in the old days of Rome. 

But you never would have guessed she hated 
to give up riding, she said so sweetly, " oh yes, 
Uncle, it will be pleasant to think of Kate's 
friend enjoying the whole day in our carriage ; 
you know they can take luncheon, and stay all 
day ! " But Fm sure Uncle thinks ifs good for us 
to give up, and he had just as lief w^alk all his 
life, he is so easy ; he only wants somebody else 
to be pleased. 

One thing more, I want to tell you before this 
letter goes off to the post, and that is, our going 
to the church of the Ara Coeli, on the Capitoline 
hill. I believe there are two or three hundred 
little steps up to the door, and very steep ; it is 
an old, bad smelling church, with little altars all 
round, trimmed with artificial flowers, and 
pewter hearts, and images ; but it's famous for 
having the holy Bambino, that is, an image of the 
child Jesus, kept there, and Christmas week, it is 
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always crowded with people, going to see the 
chapel, in which is a scene from the Bible. 

The cradle and child are on the grass, with Mary 
and Joseph, all in wax ; and the country is be- 
hind, with the wise men coming to worship. On 
the steps of the church, they are always selUng 
pictures of the Bambino, and little images ; two 
or three times in this week a little girl preaches 
a sermon, in the Ara Cceli, and you don't know 
what good language she used, for I could under- 
stand some of the sentences, now I am getting 
on with my Italian. 

Good bye. 



CHAPTER XVL 

HATTIE TO THE CHILDREN. 

Dear Lizzie, and Carrie, and Bob, and little cousins, 

I promised you all a letter about the Carnival, 
which really means, Mr. Russel says, " a farewell 
to meat, " and besides, it means, I am sure, a 
welcome to sugar-plums: but I must begin at 
the beginning, and I tell you it will be a long 
story, because it lasts eight days ; but I shall only 
tell you the best ones. 

When I looked out of the window the first 
morning, only think, it was almost raining; "what 
will become of the carnival ! " I cried to Helen. 
Kate's friends told her there would be no fun, the 
first day, and she would not go ; and Uncle was 
afraid of Helen's throat in the damp; so Will and 
I were the only ones who had spirit enough to 
walk through the muddy Via Frattina, down to 
the Corso. 

Our balcony was so easy to get at, because 
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the shop was near a corner, and we only had a 
few steps along the crowded Corso. We found 
the man who kept the shop just hanging up some 
crimson things, and opposite were bright yellow 
hangings at all the windows. Thomas had sent 
a lot of masks, and there was a great basket of 
confetti^ little sugar-plums made of plaster^ ex- 
cept a few real " bonbons. " 

So Will and I began to pelt the people under- 
neath with the confetti^ and one man in black was 
as white as snow, before he found us out; then he 
started off. Mr F. and his cousin were passing, 
dressed in cloaks and hoods ; they saw us, and 
came up too and helped — though there was not 
much to do that first day. 

All up and down the Corso, as far as I could 
see, these bright colors were hanging; the rain 
stopped, and when it was pleasanter, the people 
began to come faster ; and Will bought a basket 
of flowers — miserable, dead things, done up in 
little hard bunches ; they hurt you more than the 
confetti, in your face ; I had my nose cut with a 
thump from one of them, flying over from the 
window opposite, and now I have to hold up my 
mask with one hand, and throw with the other. 
But our Italian friend who came up, laughed at 
us for thinking there was any fun yet. 

10 
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Monday. — The weather was clear, and the 
Carnival began in style. Uncle Allan, Mr. Rus- 
sel, the girls, and the other party, of our friends, 
who took part of our long balcony, were there, 
about three o'clock. We stood May up in a cor- 
ner in a chair, and tied a mask on under her hat, 
which was the best way for all of us ; she kept 
throwing little handfuls of confetti^ which did not 
hit anybody ; we had such a monstrous basket, 
children, bigger than our big apple basket, and we 
shovelled them up with wooden spades, such as 
the grocers use for sugar. 

A ffreat many carriaffes came into the Corso. 
Some high wagons, with four horses, fuU of such 
odd looking figures, dressed like harlequins, all in 
stripes of red and yellow ; and a tall man driving 
on the box, dressed like a woman, with a great 
bonnet on ! 

When they saw people they knew in the win- 
dows, they would stop and begin pelting them, and 
throwing big bunches, and the others threw back. 
Oh it was such fuu to see any one we knew, passing 
in the carriages, and hit them every time ; some of 
them sent beautiful flowers at us, and Helen got a 
lovely box, full of little gold playthings. 

I wonder who sent that; don't you long to see 
it, Lizzie, and Carrie, and all of you ? 
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We stayed all that afternoon, and saw such 
strange men down among the carriages, pushing 
their way, anj screaming, and making believe 
tipsy. At last the hour came to stop ; and some 
men on horse-back, galloped about, clearing the 
Corso, and pushing back the people. We were 
glad to be safe up in the balcony ! 

Every now and then, we heard a shout, and 
somebody cried, ^^Verigono i cavalli!" and that 
means, ' the horses are coming ; ' and then a poor 
scared dog would race by, with something tied 
to his tail, right in the middle of the Corso, and 
the people would scream. At last a gun fired, and 
then came the horses, eight of them, (with crack- 
ers tied to their tails,) rushing up the street, a 
whole mile from Piazza del Popolo, to Piazza 
Venezia, where they had to stop ; and then the 
Carnival was over for that night. 

Giovedi Grasso, that means "fat Thursday," 
we did not do much that was different from the 
other days ; but Thursday is called the height of 
the Carnival — the best day : a great many more 
carriages, and people everywhere ; the open car- 
riages all lined with white, and on the front seat 
great baskets of confetti and flowers ; and gentle- 
men, and ladies, in all sorts of dresses, standing 
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up to throw better. Oh my dear children, I wish- 
ed you were all here in Rome, to see it ! 

Along the side-walks under tlfe houses, are 
chairs, that you can hire ; and to-day I saw near 
us, a real beauty, a girl from the Trastevere, they 
said ; she sat under our balcony, and I could peep 
over at her, and pour a nice little stream down on 
the back of her neck. Sometimes she would 
brush it off! 

In her hair, with great black braids, was a gold 
ornament, and she had on a fine scarlet and gold 
boddice. 

Helen and I went to the Colosseo, yesterday, 
and brought away quantities of wall-flower and 
purple blossoms, with green leaves ; and besides, 
we bought a good many in the street, where they 
sell them all winter, at the corners ; the Conditti 
is the best place for great roses, and carnations, 
and such splendid camelias ! Well, we worked 
hard last evening, and made hundreds of pretty 
bunches, instead of those ugly ones you buy in 
the Corso, where the boys are always crying, 
" Fiori^ Fiori^ " which means flowers. 

I fixed May in her corner, and then I tied a 
bunch to one end of a long string, which she held 
over the edge of the balcony, just as if she was 
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fishing, Bob ; and it jumped about on the heads 
of the people in the street, and two little boys 
tried to catch it, and when they came near doing 
that, May twitched it back; it plagued them 
awfully, and made more fun for May, than the 
confetti^ even. 

Once though, she felt something pull, and she 
could not twitch it back; "there, you've got a 
bite, May," said I; and we peeped over, and 
found it had caught such a funny fish — too 
heavy to pull up ! It had caught round an old 
gentleman's button ; and he was looking at the 
flowers, and trying to get them off — ihen I gave 
a good pull, and he looked up, and seemed so 
surprised to see a rosy little face, and bright eyes, 
at the other end of the string. So I told May 
we would let him have them ; and let the string 

go- 
He put the flowers in his button hole, and 

laid his hand on his heart, with such an elegant 
bow, that I know he was a Frenchman! And 
pretty soon after, we saw a basket, fastened to a 
long pole coming up right over the balcony, full 
of bon-bons. May said that was the old gentle- 
man's pay. 

In the next balcony, were some German gen- 
tlemen ; one of them turned out to be the Prince 
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of Prussia's brother, and the other something 
grand ; and they played just like boys with the 
confettil Oh, so many baskets full, I declare, 
they used more than we did, with Will and all 
of us! Sometimes, when there was a black 
figure underneath, they would pour and pour, all 
over his hat and his coat, till he was white as a 
miller. 

They looked at May's jokes with the string, 
and every now and then would lean over and try 
to get it away; then I whispered to May to 
throw it at them, and she let them have a nice 
bunch, with pansies and roses; the Prince's 
brother fastened it in his coat, and what do you 
think, children ! in about an hour after, one of 
them handed over the most beautiful doll, which 
May has walked about with till she went to bed, 
and every day it will appear at the Carnival. 

These Germans had the greatest frolic with 
one of the big wagons, because I suppose they 
knew the men in it, dressed like sailors ; the wag- 
on stopped before the balcony, and they kept up 
such a tremendous firing at each other, that last- 
ed till the signal came for the Race. 

Another day, we were to drive all the time in 
an open carriage ; Uncle, Kate, Helen, and I, 
with a great basket on the floor, and another on 
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the box. Will went with his Italian crony, and 
some English boys in a jaunting car, all like ne- 
groes ! Mr. Russel chose a donkey, and his dress 
was just as peculiar; it was a peasant with a 
market-basket full of flowers, his high pointed 
hat, and loose cloak and all. He was the only 
donkey, so he got well fired at. 

Kate wore a green cloak trimmed with white, 
(it was all made of cotton,) and a great straw 
hat, with a wreath of green leaves. Helen chose 
white, to look just like the carriage, she said ; 
a large white gauze shawl fastened on her bonnet, 
and going all over her like a veil ; she looked like 
a bride. 

What do you think Hattie wore, little curious 
sisters ? Why of course she meant to have all 
the fun she could, and so she was all in black. 
I looked just like an old lady, because I borrowed 
an immense poke bonnet from a lady we know, 
and then had a veil, and a big shawl, and you 
wouldn't have known me, would you ? 

It was warm weather, and when we were 
driving down to the Corso, we saw hundreds of 
carriages, and I was so glad to be in the carriage, 
and out of the tiresome balcony. We left little 
May up there with the party, and she promised 
to pelt us. 
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We had to enter quite at one end, and drive 
clear through, and then back on the other side of 
the street ; because there are two lines, and they 
always have to keep in this order. We saw ever 
so many people we knew on both sides, and a 
few driving, and they showered us well; and the 
people in the streets, the harlequins and others 
teased us, and tried to steal Helen's flowers ; and 
what do you think I had ? Guess ! Now, Bob, 
you can't ; why a cabbage, in some great leaves ! 

Helen made a great show, in dazzling white ; 
and I heard one call out "^wg'eto," — angel — 
and just as she held her flowers, all pure white, 
with a camelia in the middle — without thinking, 
a person snatched them away; wasn't it too bad ? 
But they threw so many from the windows into 
our laps, that Helen began to throw them away. 
I heard them call me " Vecchia^ " and that is " old 
woman ; " 1 stood up and flung confetti at the 
other carriages, and then I groaned like an old 
woman ; and oh, how I laughed to meet Mr. Rus- 
sel pacing along on the donkey, his hat all batter- 
ed in, his back all powdered, and a great tin ket- 
tle tied to the poor donkey's tail ; how innocent 
he looked ; they said, May screamed out, " what 
is there in the kettle, papa ? " 

We saw a man, (I suppose it was a man) but 
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it looked like a bottle, and it made me a bow 
and growled like a bear ! We were sorry to have 
it stop, that day ; but the carriage was such a 
sight, all the bottom covered thick with confetti^ 
and faded flowers sticking about everywhere, and 
all our clothes fuU ; mine all white : the coach- 
man with powder enough for an old beau, Uncle 
said ; but when the troops appeared, to clear the 
Corso, we had to go out of the first street we 
came to. 

I suppose you children would have liked the 
last night of the Carnival the best. Then every- 
body carries a lighted candle, or taper ; some sort 
of a light. Will helped us make some pretty 
frames of sticks, hollow at the end, in which we 
could put some cerina^ which is a coil of wax. 
I made a tree with branches, and it was all light- 
ed, — all the little twigs ; and Helen's was a star, 
with rays of light. Will had some queer shapes, 
and all these we hung about the balcony. 

The fun is for every one to put out every light 
he can reach, and to save his own ; first we were 
to be in the balcony, and then in the carriage ; 
Uncle advised us to put on our woollen dresses, 
and I had on my head a little cap with a feather. 

When we got to the Corso, you cannot think 
how magnificent it was — everywhere a blazing 
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light, and people screaming to each other and 
dashing out tapers ; people had long poJea vnth 
extinguishers on the top, or little flags to flap out 
the hght ; they always cried " Senza Moccolo, " 
" Senza Moccolo," without light, that means. 

We lit up our trees and things, and they made 
a great show, and not like anything elwe there. 
May had her light at the end of a stick, and she 
would forget to save it, and the same Germans, 
in the next balcony, would steal up to the cornet 
and flap it out, and poor little May could never 
reach them, of course ; so I told her 1 would, and 
then I tied a small shawl on the end of a jjole, 
and when the Prince's brother was at somebody 
in the street, I made a great waving with the 
shawl, and put out his hght, and covered his bead 
over too ; did you ever know anything so funny? 
I held on tight, and he twisted and turned till he got 
out, and then he tried to catch mine. But pretty 
soon we w^ent down to get into the carriage, and 
carried our poles with us, and a great coil of ccri- 
na; Will stood in front, and we girls, and Uncle 
inside ; Uncle laughed so much he could not save 
his light very often. 

One man tormented us ; he had on a queer cap 
and a domino, which half covered up his face ; at 
last he climbed right up on the back of our carriage, 
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when we were stopping for the crowd, and flapped 
out all our lights at once, with an enormous ban- 
ner, which he kept waving about; it was too 
badi I begged Will to push him off; and Uncle 
did nothing but laugh, because it's the rule of the 
Carnival to let people plague you I I could never 
keep a light, because this man would put it out. 

Then Iwhispered to the coachman, '^piu presto," 
that means " faster ; " and there was a little room 
in front, so he started the horses, and off went 
the banner man into the street ; perhaps it was the 
Prussian gentleman, to punish me for catching 
his head! Should not you think, children, it 
would be good fun, when we never do such things 
at home? and the droll part of it is, that the 
grown up men and women, seem just aa young 
as you do when you get up a great frolic. Only 
think — the banner man turned out to be Mr. 
Russel ; wasn't that a joke ? 

The street was so crowded, and all the people 
in the Tvnndowa could tease you as well as the 
wailvers, and the other carriages ; but all of a sud- 
den, a gun fired, and everything stopped right off, 
as quick as a flash ; but Mr. Uussel carried May 
home before it was quite over. 

This is the end of the Carnival, and everybody 
ia to be very sober now, because Lent begin 
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when the Catholics will not eat mnch, and stop 
playing, till after Easter Sunday. 

Oh, children, if I could only take vou to walk 
here, and buy you some roasted chestnuts, which 
they are always cooking at the comers on bra- 
ziers. Good bye. 

From your sister 

Hattie. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



FROM HELEN'S JOURNAL. 



Friday. — To-day we went to the very top of 
St. Peter's ; first we turned from the left side of 
the church through a door, into a passage, which 
seems to be going up hill, like a road, where horses 
might go, I am sure ; we kept winding up and 
up, till we came to the first balcony, which runs 
all round the bottom of the dome ; down on the 
floor of the church, you could see a little man 
sweeping, and everything looked so small — even 
the great bronze Baldachino over the high altar 
— and there was plenty of dust on the top of it. 

Then the guide started us off again, before 
Hattie had gone half way round the balcony, but 
Uncle made him wait ; the next part was up the 
side of the dome, where it was so narrow, and 
leaned like our state-room in a storm ; this led to 
where the balcony runs round the top of the 
dome, and there we saw so plainly the figures of 
the Apostles in mosaic, inside of it. After a few 
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more narrow winding stairs, we came to the lan- 
tern, and ran into the open gallery round it from 
which we could look down into the Piazza, and 
over the city, with the sea on the other side ; it 
was a great picture ; there was another party up 
there, and Kate knew them a little. 

I wrote some words on a bit of paper, Uncle 
tore out of his pocket-book, dated, " Top of St 
Peter's, eleven and one quarter o'clock ; the sky is 
clear and blue ; we can see almost to America ; 
Kate is sitting on the ground, sketching ; Hattie, 
playing dodge round the columns with Will — I 
send a greeting across the sea ; " then I blew the 
paper away to the Mediterranean, as those 
strange people did on the mountains, in " Hue's 
travels ; " they had horses drawn on paper, for 
travellers, below, and really believed they could 
use them ! 

Inside the lantern there is a large room, with 
windows and seats ; but the queerest part, was 
getting into the ball, up that little narrow iron 
ladder, which squeezed even me. The Ball will 
hold sixteen persons, and has a seat all round, 
with slits in the wall to look out of. Coming 
down, we stopped on the roof a long time ; how 
little I thought I should see a house on the roof 
of a church ! A low sort of a cottage, where the 
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workmen live, who take care of St. Peter's, and 
have ever)rthing sent up. I guess they don't 
come down very often ; Hattie laughed so to see 
a great white cat, sitting up as solemn as a 
churchman, at the door ; we picked some moss, 
and little ferns, which grew in crevices over the 
edge of the roof, and I reached up to touch with 
the point of my sunshade, one of the great mar- 
ble men, that stand along the front. It was so 
amusing! just as I peeped down, down into the 
Piazza, I was sure I saw Mr. Russel, with his eye- 
glass, gazing up at us ; he was there, but he was 
studying the walls! 



As they were driving home — this day of 
w^hich Helen has been writing — through Via del 
Croce, Kate pointed up a dark, dirty alley, or 
small side street. Via bocca di Leone, and said, 
" I don't believe you can guess who lives in one 
of those houses, on the third piano ; some one 
w^hom you would give a great deal to see ! " 

They stretched out to look at the dingy, ])rison 
looking houses, and Helen guessed a girl from 
New York — " No, no, wrong; a much more re- 
markable person — you cannot tell? Well, it's 
Mrs. Browning." 
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"Oh," cried Helen, " I wonld rather see 
than any person in Europe." Uncle Allan laugh- 
ed very much, and asked Helen if she were old 
enough to understand Mrs. Browning's poems, 
for thstt must be the cause of this great desire. 

She told him she had learned a good many by 
heart, and they had made her love and admire 
the ^vrite^. " Welt, Helen, we must manage to 
let you see the greatest person in Europe — Hat- 
tie, which had you rather see, " E. B. B." or 
Queen Victoria ? " 

" I never thought much about either of 

Uncle ; the person I want to see is " Fanny 

ble;" do you think she is in Rome, Kate? 

" What makes you choose her, Hattie ? " 

" Because I heard her read in three plays, and 

I thought she was so splendid." 

" We may get a chance for you botli, children, 
t here we are at hom.e." 

I glad of it, " exclaimed Hattie, " for Will 
I going to have a canter out of Porta 
I have done dinner. Oh, how 
H made me I " 

I, Kate opened the door where 
ug their lessons, holding 
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" Come, Hattie, " said she, " read this note 
from Miss Murray — read this invitation." 

Hattie read ; " Dear Kate, S. P. came in to say 
that Mrs. Kemble would be happy to see us^ on 
Thursday evening at eight o'clock, and «he aS" 
sures me that Mrs. K. would be equally pleased 
to see all your family ; so do call for us, and let 
us go together. I ought to say, that she will not 
allow us to speak to her; which may prevent 
your wishing to go — but I shall certainly accept, 
as she proposes to read ' Julius Caesar !!!!'" 

" Was there ever such good luck, " cried Hat- 
tie, jumping about the room; "did she know I 
wanted to hear her? How strange she should 
think of us ! " Kate laughed so peculiarly, that 
Hattie began to suspect it was a hoax ; especial- 
ly as it was too good to be true, and she accused 
Kate's friend of trying to cheat them. 

" Now, Hattie, it's all true that Mrs. K. will be 
happy to have us go to hear her read ; just run 
down to Piale^s, and you will find I am telling 
the truth." 

Hattie said she would run a great deal farther, 
to be sure of hearing Mrs. Kemble read to-mor- 
row night ; and she and Helen concluded to 
start off at once : they went over Monte Pincio, 
where now in the third week of March, every- 

11 
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thing was bursting into blossom ; pretty children 
were running among the flower-beds, while their 
nurses chattered on the benches ; gay young offi- 
cers smoked their cigars over the fountains, w^hile 
in an arbor, apart, sat some sentimental pair, 
whispering together; handsome carriages drove 
in all directions, or waited while the ladies walk- 
ed ; nature herself was all joyous and fresh. 

The sisters ran quickly down the steep paths 
of the Pincian, into Piazza di Spagna, and hur- 
ried over to the bookstore, where on the wall, 
among the list of Festa's, and church music for 
the week, they saw in large letters a notice, that 
Mrs. Kemble would read Shakspeare's play of 
* Julius CaBsar, ' the next evening, at a hall in Pi- 
azza Mignanelli. 

" Helen, " whispered Hattie, " how foolish I 
was to believe that note ; but at any rate, we shall 
hear her, and I dare say Kate was deceived at 
first, too, which is a great comfort ! " 

They went to the " Reading, " and every one 
who has had the same pleasure, can understand 
how great was the gratification of all, at hearing 
this play read in Rome : where they still show 
you the true blood of CaBsar, on Pompey's statue. 

One evening the news came that the Colos- 
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seum was to be illuminated. The Arena was 
full of people — At last a bugle sounded, and a 
greenish light spread over the highest arches, 
bringing out the broken edges of the heavy stone 
work. As it grew fainter like smoke, another 
bugle — and then a rich, warm glow, brighten- 
ing every moment, lit up all the lower part; 
revealing with startling brilliancy, steps, arches, 
columns, and vines; and gradually filling the 
lowest recesses with a lurid, and mysterious 
gloom. It was a new splendor, a new Colos- 
seum, enchanting our friends, and making even 
Mr. Russel enthusiastic ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

KATE TO FANNIE. 

So you wish for a letter all to yourself, dear 
Fan, and now that I feel quite at home, it is very 
pleasant to tell you how much there is to enjoy, 
and how our party, in this charming villa, leaves 
nothing, but a few of you from home, to wish for. 
What shall I begin with, where there is so much 
to offer ? Of many things you hear through my 
letters to the family. I can tell you of our last 
excursion, and also what delightful companions I 
find in Helen and Hattie, so intelligent, frank 
and fresh; and their uncle, with all his indul- 
gence, helps them to make a good use of all they 
do. 

Helen cares most for nature and pictures ; 
Hattie for adventure, and the different people we 

meet. We have all been to Miss 's studio, 

where I admired very much the " Medusa," her 
finest work as yet. Who can say he does not 
like it, because it is not a monster of horror? 
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" Only one wave of despair and pain has passed 
over those speaking features ; the lovely tresses 
only quicken with young and budding snakes ; — 
as yet, they are the ornament, and not the agony 
of that fair head." But the expression changes 
as you look, and from perfect beauty, you see the 
first anguish steal over the face, making you 
shiver in the dread of what may come. 

Tuesday. — Charming Monte Mario^ — shall I 
ever forget how steep the hill is, up to the gate 
of Villa Mellini, at the very top, or the quarrel I 
had with the custode, for which I had to pay too 
many baiocchi ; or the long avenue of Ilex trees, 
where we stopped to look at the dome of St. 
Peter's, which seemed to rest on the edge of a 
hill, just under a wide-spreading pine, which 
served as a canopy ! 

Then the house, square, and deserted as we 
thought, overlooking Rome and the Tiber in its 
windings, as far as Mont Soracte; the whole 
panorama of Rome, her hills and campagna 
stretching round us as we sat under the tall 
cypresses, which border the edge of the steep 
slope, falling off sheer down to the rich valley 
below us. 

We thought the Casino looked deserted, as 
only for one moment, when a blind flapped back 
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and we saw a man's face at the window, was 
there any sign of life about it ; but we have since 
heard that an old countess lives there with her 
physician, whom she took as a young man into 
her house ; she has a strange fancy for turning 
night into day ; so the Casino is shut up until 
evening, when the countess drives about, and does 
what other people do in the day time. The poor 
physician has to follow her course, which cannot 
be always to his taste, one would think ; perhaps 
it was his face that peeped out at us for a second, 
as we sat on the bank, eating oranges and making 
jokes; but we walked round the house uncon- 
scious, and wondered when it would open, and 
wished we could live there to watch the purple 
lights steal over the Sabine hills, or follow those 
little paths which wind down into the rich fields 
which supply Rome, all winter long, with the 
finest vegetables, while you are eating turnips and 
cabbage at home. 

We found peas a foot from the ground ; and 
picked, along the banks, marigolds and forget-me- 
nots, and you must remember that this was early 
in February! 

Lately we have had a great pleasure, which 
would have made your eyes shine, and your 
cheeks burn as Helen's did when she heard we 
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were asked to meet Mrs. Browning, at the house 
of an English friend of mine. It was a little 
musical party, and Mrs. B. was not present at 
first, but after an hour had passed, my frieiTd 
came to me, and said that she would introduce 
me to her in the next room ; just as I was crossing 
the threshold, I had the strangest mingling of 
longing and dread, which the next moment would 
change to certainty. 

She was sitting in a low chair, near the fire ; 
her smile sweet, and her voice very low ; she was 
smaller than I expected, and her hair dark instead 
of light, as some writers have chosen to describe 
it ; her conversation was interesting, and there is 
an intensity of expression at times in her dark 
eyes, which justifies the hold she takes on all 
people of feeling. 

I beckoned Helen to come, and told Mrs. B. 
that she was one of her young lovers ; and I felt 
as if the grateful admiration in Helen's clear eyes, 
was a sufficient assurance of all the good she has 
done many young minds and hearts in America. 

The next day we were invited by an Italian 
acquaintance to see a young girl made a nun, at 
the Chiesa Catarina. 

She had an interesting face, but looked sad, and 
Signor G told us that she had been very ill 
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in the night, probably from excitement. She was 
dressed in white satin, with delicate white feathers 
in her hair ; a little child stood by her side in a 
pink dress, with a wreath of roses round her head ; 
she represented the guardian angel of the young 
girl; her mother and other relatives were with 
her. 

First, she listened to an address from a Priest, 
a part of which I caught, which was good advice, 
and the repeated assurance that she was leaving 
the world for a better and safer home. After he 
had finished, she knelt before a gorgeously dressed 
Cardinal, who cut one lock from her forehead ; 
then she withdrew, and showed herself again for 
one moment, only, through a grating, in her nun's 
dress. 

From the portico of the church, a door opened 
into the convent, adjoining, and as many of us as 
could get in were admitted to see her for the last 
time. Her sister-in-law, a countess, spoke to me, 
and told me that she was happy. 

You have heard, Fan, of the famous picture, 
by Guido, of Beatrice Cenci ; but all Ihe copies 
that reach America give no idea of the original. 

She is exquisitely fiiir, and, if we did not know 
her tragic story, she would seize upon our hearts ! 
But what a history lies in those mournful eyes, 
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and in the ttireads of golden hair ! Is there no 
help but through a stormy death ? 

In the grim Palazzo Cenci^ where her spirit 
may sometimes linger, we found the mild Over- 
beck's studio, whose pure angelic forms may yet 
exorcise the woes which still haunt those gloomy 
halls. 

You would have been highly amused had you 
gone with us the other day to Piazza Navona, 
which is a large oblong square, not far from the 
Pantheon, with two immense fountains ; in 
the month of August it is flooded for the plea- 
sure of horses and little boys ; but now, in Fel)- 
ruary, it is used once every week for a sort of 
fair, and we went with a friend of ours, who 
keeps house, and is unusually fond of making 
bargains, to purchase all sorts of things ; her 
woman accompanied us with a large basket, and 
no bonnet. ^ 

All over the ground was spread every kind of 
thing you can imagine, and we were obliged to 
pick our way among crockery, vegetables, lamps, 
pots and pans, and queer old women, in the most 
careful manner, — our friend stopping continually 
to ask, " Quanta ? " (how much) and going 
through the usual practice of beating down, by 
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a series of signs with her fingers, each one count- 
ing ten cents, or a paoh^ which the merchants on 
change there seemed to understand ; so she 
managed to get a Roman lamp, for which the 
man first asked three dollars, for a dollar and a 
half, at last, he running after her with it. 

. At the Colosseum there is preaching twice a 
week. I sat one day on the first row of arches, 
just above the rude wooden pulpit, enclosed by a 
railing, around which, in the arena, sat or stood a 
large number of people ; then came a procession 
of monks covered all over with a robe of brown 
serge, which gave them a frightful air of mystery; 
from these colored masks there came a strange 
unearthly chanting. 

^Jhese are the order of the Miseracordia, and 
they are ready to answer a call at any hour of 
night or day, to the sick and dying, to a fire or a 
funeral ; there are princes and nobles among 
them — even the Grand Duke of Tuscany belongs 
to the order ; but whether prince or peasant, they 
are all alike, in that garb. 

The preacher, also in a brown robe, without the 
mask, seemed much in earnest ; as I listened, the 
sweet syllables rang through the stillness like 
music, and the Colosseum, in its grand propor- 
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tions, its graceful draperies of green vines, and 
rich lights, never seemed so impressive before. 

I have seen the Suonatore^ the engraving of 

which is ^'s favorite ; it is sometimes said to 

be a likeness of Raphael himself, but is called, 
from the Italian, the " Violin Player." It is one 
of the few best pictures in Rome. Here you 
gather up, little by little, the endless objects, and 
make them a part of yourself — of the heart ; a 
sadness hangs over it all, and yet an exhilaration 
from the very atmosphere, touches it* to life. I do 
not expect to find any place so imposing and so 
free. 

I have been to the museum of the capitol, and 
stood by the Dying Gladiator. As I looked at 
the sinking form, thinking of his young bar- 
barians, and their Dacian mother, — with the 
distant Colosseum full in view, and, the arena 
seemed to swim round me, also, — May came 
and stood, very still, by my side, for some minutes. 
At last, she broke out as if summing up all the 
evidence : " Well, he looks rather grunty ! " 
Amid the revulsion of feeling this occasioned, 
I was forced to admit that, like her papa, she 
was coming to art by the way of severe criti- 
cism. 
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The last of February we had some cold days, 
and saw icicles hanging on the great beard of the 
Triton in Piazza Barberini ; — how much I miss 
you all, and wish for you hpre in these mild 
spring days, and in the moonlit Colosseo ; at 
vespers in St. Peters ; in galleries and villas ; on 
the campagna, where the daisies are putting up 
their pink heads ; and when looking over to 
Tivoli or Frascati. To this last. Will went this 
week, on a pic-nic, with some Italians, and in 
waltzing rather too briskly against a folding-door, 
which burst open, he came near the honor of 
upsetting a Cardinal, who was dozing over his 
Capri rosso^ in the adjoining room. 

My journal, as 1 must call it, dear Fan, grows 
and grows, and you can save it for next winter's 
reading. It is time to tell you of our first visit to 
the Vatican, which I am now almost familiar with. 

You enter the first gallery from the Piazza of 
St. Peter's, where some of the Swiss Guard are 
always lounging, looking very tired of doing 
nothing, — and walk up the long stair- way, broad 
and imposing, to a sala^ or hall, from which you 
may enter the Sistine Chapel, which, perhaps 
you know, is the Pope's own chapel, and on 
the wall of which, behind the altar, is Michel 
Angelo's great picture of the " Last Judgment." 
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On the ceiling of this chapel are grand figures, 
of Prophets and Sibyls, by the same hand ; we 
have looked at these frescoes, as they are called, 
— but in order to see them well, it was necessary 
to lie flat on the floor, resting our heads on the 
step, where the Cardinals put their feet during 
the mass ! 

At last, after passing other halls and galleries, 
you reach the place where an old Roman sits, to 
take away your sun-shade, and two baiocchi beside, 
from which you enter at once upon the marbles, 
ranged along both sides of you; beautiful carvings 
on bits of broken cornice, large blocks which might 
have been tombs, and then busts and figures of 
Emperors, gods, and goddesses; a side-gallery, 
called Nuova braccia (new arm), filled with the 
finest forms, which seem to spring up there of 
themselves, so gracefully are they disposed. 

Our good Mr. Thornton is determined to know 
the name of every thing, and studies them out, — 
while Hattie whispers, " Oh Kate, how tiresome 
these old broken creatures are ; " and when we 
reached, at the head of some steps, the celebrated 
Torso^ which M. Angelo could not tear himself 
from, she exclaimed : " Uncle, here is the worst 
of all, a thing without either head or arms or 
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legs ! Oh dear, if we can ever get to anything I 
shall like ! " 

But "patience! Hattie," — for suddenly, after 
passing one or two small cabinets, we came upon 
the one which contains the Apollo ! The effect 
was startling ; the god seems springing forward, 
the countenance all life and beauty, and the limbs 
all grace ! " Nothing wanting here, Hattie," said 
her uncle, and, for the first time, she was in no 
hurry to move on. 

One hall is filled with animals as large as life ; 
and in another, among many fine objects, is a 
grand figure in repose, called the " Sleeping 
Ariadne," her head supported by her arm, — she 
is certainly asleep ! In one circular hall, there is 
an immense Porphyry basin, forty-two and a half 
feet round, — find out. Fan, how large that is, — 
which was found in the Baths of Titus. What 
a bathing-tub for the children ! But I can't 
imagine how they ever climbed in and out with- 
out a ladder ! 

Further still is the Hall of the Big-a, which 
contains an ancient white marble chariot, of two 
wheels^; it has two horses yoked to it, and shows 
exactly how the old Romans used to drive about 
There are still more galleries beyond, and then 
the pictures, — but I am sure you are as tired of 
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SO long a stay at the Vatican, as I was the first 
time. 

It is very refreshing, after all this standing and 
looking at interesting things, to come out into 
the great Piazza, before St. Peter's, and sit down 
on the steps to rest ; to see the soldiers going 
through their exercises, and then to hear the band 
.strike up, — the fountains playing in the sunshine, 
and such a happy feeling at your heart, till, per- 
haps, you see a poor woman, passing slowly, ask 
some stranger to give her a few baiocchi^ who 
shakes his head, and walks away. I could not 
help running, one day, as far as the Column in 
the centre, to give a little silver to such a 
woman, and when I reached her I found she 
had lost her right arm ! 

I took my first walk on the Campagna, yester- 
day, with Will. We sat a long time on a hill-side, 
and watched the peculiar effect of atmosphere 
between us and Tivoli, which seemed to encircle 
us like the sea ; — I wished I had a horse, to fly 
swiftly across into the heart of the Sabine 
hiUs. 

One day, we all pic-nic'd at the Baths of 
Caracalla, where wc found a curious old custode 
to do the honors, who told us he should be afraid 
to stay all night in his little corner among the 
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ruins, because the ghost of the wicked Caracalla 
would be prowling about. 

There you stand among immense masses of 
brick-work, once covered with rich marbles ; the 
first story as high as a common house, on the top 
of which we stepped from one broken arch to 
another, crossing little bridges, where the green 
vines trailed, trying in vain to hide all the decay, 
and really making it beautiful. Just after I had 
passed one bit of wall, standing solitary, I heard 
a crash, and saw a part of it fall ; that might 
have been a little frolic on the part of old Cara- 
calla ! but a miss is as good as a mile, even with 
a ghost against you. 

The gentlemen voted it bad company, and we 
descended again, to examine the pavement of 
one portion in gay mosaic patterns; it sloped 
towards the centre, forming basins of some little 
depth. I picked some bits, that were loose, an 
inch square, polished on the upper side, in green, 
purple, and other colors, fitting closely together. 
How many gay women, and majestic men, have 
trodden that brilliant pavement, from which I 
now so carelessly selected the broken fragments ! 

A few days ago invitations came to a musical 
party, and Hattie's joy was unbounded at hearing 
that she was to see F. A. K. ; and we were all 
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excited at the idea of hearing her sister sing. 
Fanny Kemble entered the room, dressed in a 
fancy hat of black velvet, ornamented with a 
jewel and bird-of-paradise. She reminded me of 
her " Beatrice," only with less of that early bril- 
liancy, though the point of the diamond was still 
there. Her sister, the celebrated Adelaide Kem- 
ble, now Madame , whose short career on 

the English stage made many mourn, very kindly 
consented to sing at the close of the evening. 
The effect can only be compared to a cataract ; 
as it rushes on over the rocks, so her voice burst 
over us, and enveloped us in a mist of sound, 
which almost affected the brain ; the upper and 
lower tones sweet ; the middle, perhaps less so, 
than when she first thrilled the world. 

Her sister seemed wrapt in the music, — her 
eyes full of feeling. 

I celebrated my birth-day by guiding the girls 
into the depths of the Forum ; sitting there, under 
the grand columns of the Temple of Vespasian, 
where a mourning sound goes up from these 
lonely watchers over the graves of a past gran- 
deur. In the distance the Colosseum smiles in 
the sun, and among the ruins of Caesar's Palace, 
on the Palatine, cabbages grow in abundance, and 
a wretched Mr. Smith has built a pink villa ! 
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Canina's fine map of the " Forum Restored," 
gives an interest to the smallest stone you pick 
up, which bears marks of the past ; this bit of 
marble, which lies on the table and which I will 
take home to you, was once the ornament of some 
temple, or the edge of a step, over which a Caesar 
daily walked. 

C. writes that, if he were in my place, he should 
sit before Casa Browning windows until the 
angels came out ; he little dreams of my boldness 
in going in at the door. 

Since I wrote the above, which was some days 
ago, we have had another musical party, w^here 
we had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Kemble read, 
alternately, with the music from the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream ; Shakspeare and Mendelssohn 
speaking together. Mrs. K. looked very finely in a 
cherry dress, with long, drooping leaves in her hair, 
her voice full of sweetness and feeling. 

I went another evening to an exhibition of the 
Vatican Gallery, by torch-light, with a party of 
twelve, in all. The light was thrown strongly 
upon one statue at a time, in some cases improv- 
ing them very much. 

The Ariadne was softened, and seemed more 
than ever the genius of sleep, — a repose more 
expressive than almost any action. 
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The Minerva Medica^ in her lofty attitude, fold- 
ing her robe around her, also gained, while the 
Apollo was hardly as fine ; and so it varied ; — the 
draped statues almost always the best, — but the 
'whole effect was remarkable; our party pacing 
through those long galleries, with their silent in- 
mates gazing down from their thrones, — the 
dusky distance enlivened only by the sound of 
fountains, which played in the open court-yard, 
round which we were passing ; the group of queer 
old men, who carried the torches, twice as many 
of them as were needed ; but having so little to do, 
perhaps they preferred the walk. I do not believe 
there will ever again be such a race of old men and 
-women in Rome; such models cannot be copied! 

Yesterday, late in the afternoon, we had a 
charming drive out to the Tomb of Cecilia Me- 
tella, a circular building of stone, which stands 
just on the edge of the paved road ; behind it lie 
the open fields, where we sat and picked the pink 
daisies, the first common flower of the campagna ; 
— the noble aqueducts, stretching at intervals 
over the near valley, which lay between us and 
Ihe hills, and Rome in the distance — all silent! 
Albano and Frascati, with the smile of spring, bec- 
koning to us! Oh, my dear Fan, it is impossible to 
tell you how lovely all this is, — the soft Italian air 
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whispering such promises for May, — the sky of 
that peculiar richness and depth, against which all 
the mellow-brown of churches, and obelisks, and 
the crumbling walls of old, is so harmoniously set 

The Via Appia, the great Roman road, on which 
the tomb stands, is lined for some distance with 
the fragments of tombs, about which Government 
is continually digging, and throwing up parts of 
beautiful statues and ornaments, which are care- 
fully marked. Our friend, Mrs. G , is crazy 

about marbles, — as well as my brother, — and 
always has the good fortune to carry something 
off, although " against the law ! " but she says, 
" in all that street-full, they cannot be missed ! " 
Her last discovery, on this particular day, was 
part of a foot, which she bid in the carriage. 

She and her family are a great pleasure to us ; 
they live in one of the pleasantest houses in 
Rome, overlooking the city ; the parlor full of 

sun, and of Art. We often make one 

party to the villas and galleries. 

I am improving in Italian ; every new word is 
like a new picture, always a breath of Italy in it. 
I write down the names of things in use, and our 
maid, Francesca, helps us to a great many. You 
would laugh to see me giving directions with 
a dictionary in my hand. 
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We have here many pleasant friends, old and 
new. Mr. Thornton is so magnetic in his benevo- 
lence that every body comes ; he is the charm of 
our evenings, when the rooms are often filled ; 
then, when the moon is peculiarly attractive, we 
start off for the Colosseo ; or, when not too many, 
drive about the city, to peep into the curious 
shops and markets, all lighted up, and stuffed 
with meats and vegetables and all kinds of things. 

Twelfth-night there was a Fair, which filled 
several streets, where all sorts of playthings were 
sold ; we drove down to see it, and were so much 
amused ! The next day, all Rome resounded with 
tin trumpets. 

The way of seeing company here is peculiarly 
simple and easy ; for those who like to be so, a 
room-full of people are well entertained with tea 
and cakes, and are satisfied, because the day has 
furnished enough food for the mind, and the senses 
are sufficiently engrossed with the same fare. 

We are studying the picture galleries, with my 
brother's aid. I believe that my judgment is devel- 
oping, at least it keeps pace with knowledge ; I 
can distinguish better now between the depth of a 
true feeling in art, and the superficial, external 
beauty in a face or form. My brother is a stern 

13 
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critic ; a great name does not frighten him ont of 
his own sense of good or bad. 

We discovered, quite in a comer of the Palax* 
zo Corsini, a small Magdalen by Lan FrancOi 
resting on clouds, upheld by angels, the arms out- 
stretched, and eyes raised to heaven ; the whole 
penetrated with an intense devotion and self- 
renunciation, and, as feelingly said, << as if 

it were the result of one electric shock; — all 
equally inspired ! " 

The Galleries depend upon sunshine. 

I hope to get letters very often from you all ; 
you know, also, a little, what separation means. 
The despair which lies in distance, presided 
over by the awful sea, and ruled by its cruel 
waves ! — But my mind is so filled, — I feel so 
deeply the need of improving this great oppor- 
tunity, that I do not often yield to dejection. 

But this letter must come to a close. Good- 
bye, and remember your absent K. 

N. B. I enclose a note from May, which you must 
answer. Laurestinas in blossom on Monte Pincio ! 



[A Copy.] 

Rome^ March 8. 
Well, Cousin Fan, — 

Yesterday we went to the Colosseum, and just 
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by it was a pretty, green place ; and we went 
up a little path and found some flowers. We 
picked some ivy, and one or two flowers. 

Oh ! I forgot to tell you that, when we were 
going we saw some chairs, dressed up like a 
church, and one of them had some pictures of 
scdnts, and a glass of flowers before them. 

A little girl came running after us with a little 
book, as large as a small needle-book, and she 
asked us, over and over again, to buy it. Good- 
bye. 

Your affectionate cousin, 

May. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FROM HATTIE'S JOURNAL. 

Miss Marston is such a very funny person ; when 
we ask her to come and dine with us, she always 
says she can't do that, but she is coming to pass 
a fortnight! then I have got a pin with a hole in 
the middle, and when I meet her she says, 
" you've lost the stone out of your pin ; " it's just 
like April fool, any day ; because I always forget 
and feel of it, and then she laughs so comically. 

One evening "Will and I went to call on her, 
and almost as soon as she came in, she said, 
" would you like to see my dog ? " of course 
we said " yes, " and she went into the next 
room, and in five minutes, back she came with 
him — he is called a wine dog, because he 
is the kind that follow the wine carts — all 
dressed in a red flannel shirt, white collar and 
cuffs ; on his head a red smoking cap, and a pipe 
in his mouth ; a dress-maker at Naples, made 
them all. 

Then she said we should see him go to sleep 

148 
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in bed ; so she took off all these things, and put on 
a white flannel night gown and a regular night 
cap with a border, and ran into her bed room ; 
when she called us in a short time, we saw him 
covered up in bed, with his eyes shut ; and that 
same make believe look our Lizzie used to have 
when she didn't want to go to sleep ; how he 
made us laugh ! 

Miss Marston said he was a good dog, and de- 
served to get up, and I took him, just like a baby, 
and undressed him. After that a lady we knew 
had a party, and invited the dog and his clothes. 

If the children were here, how surprised they 
would be in the streets, to see them selling so 
many thin^ to eat ; and then the little fat fellow 
on the Spanish steps ; the father begs, and every- 
body gives something to the cunning little boy ; 
his eyes are large and soft, and he wears a point- 
ed hat, and tight breeches, and jacket. 

His father wears a sheep-skin over his shoul- 
ders; he comes from the mountains, and is a mod- 
el for the artists to copy. I know one lady who 
never sees the little boy, without giving him a 
few baiocchi, because he is so pretty ; Uncle says 
his head is too large, and they give him too much 
to eat His sister is the handsomest model in 
Rome. 

13* 
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I wish that " Peppo, " was a little prettier ; if I 
run up the steps ever so fast he scrambles after me ! 
I always think of his carrying little " Antonio, " 
off to the lonely Campagna, before him on the 
mule ; and I imagine he is coming after me. 

I wonder where the poor children live who are 
about the streets, all day long, and are in the 
churches, ready to raise the heavy curtain for us ; 
Uncle gives me his cents or baiocchi, and I always 
carry them in my pocket, to pay them with. 

When I ask Francesca, to take me where they 
live, she shakes her head and says, " e troppo sporco 
Signonna^ " * it is too dirty ; ' but I tell her, I am 
used to dirt here : mamma would advise us to 
make some clothes for them, and I will buy some 
cloth, and try to dress up one, nicely, at least ; 
that will be some comfort. 

March twentieth, — I like to see Kate sketch ; 
to-day we walked to St. John Lateran, and sat 
on the wall ; she drew the long aqueducts, and 
the hills, and put in some color ; how convenient 
her box will be in the country. 

There is such a nice secret in the house, but it 
won't do any harm to tell it here. Kate is paint- 
ing a picture for Uncle's birth day, which comes 
in a month. It is our garden, which he loves so 
much, with the fountain, and colored pavement. 
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and plants on the wall ; that is the fore-ground, 
Kate says ; the tall trees on each side, and in the 
distance, are the hills and Campagna. 

Kate says she has taken a license, because she 
has painted it half up stairs, and half down. It 
"will hang over Uncle's mantel piece, in his libra- 
ry, I dare say : it seems like looking out of a wdn- 
dow, and will make us remember this home. 

Dear Uncle, I wish I could do something like 
that for him. Helen can sing and please him ; I 
•wonder if I shall learn to play well on the piano ? 
that would be something ; perhaps I had better 
go and practise my new piece ! 

Mamma told me once that when Uncle Allan 
was a boy, he used to say that when he was a 
man, he would make a hot-house, for fruit and 
flowers, and send them to the people who had 
not many pleasures ; and when he did grow rich- 
er, he began to do so, just as he said ; and mam- 
ma admired it in him, to send them to poor peo- 
ple, who could not do him any good in return. 



" That must be the house " — said Helen, as 
she and Hattie were walking through Piazza Bar- 
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berini — " with the butterfly fountain, where 

* Antonio ' was born." 

Hattie asked what she meant, and Helen 
explained that she was thinking of the first chap- 
ter of the " Improvisatore." 

" Oh, yes, " said Hattie, " I remember now, but 
this is the house where Madam Ossoli lived, too, 
and that is much more ; I heard Signor Rossi tell- 
ing Mr. Russel, last evening, about her ; and he 
said she lived in that upper room, with the bal- 
cony. It was after she was married; and she 
spent a whole night on the Pincio, with her hus- 
band, when the balls were whizzing round her. 
Then you know how she went through the hos- 
pitals, helping the wounded soldiers; was not 
she a brave, noble woman, Helen ? I should like 
to be in Rome in a Revolution ; I should like to 
fight for Italy ! " 

" A girl fight, Hattie! what does make you say 
such things ; I am so afraid of a gun, that it 
makes me tremble in the evening, when we pass 
the sentinel at our corner; and when he says 

* Qui VtvCj ' * I feel in such a hurry to have some- 
body say in season, ' AmV " f 

" "Well I don't believe, if they didn't, that we 
should be shot, Helen ; that would be too wicked! " 

* Who goes ? t A friend. 
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" But Uncle told me once after he had answered, 
that an Englishman was shot, because he didn't 
understand the question." 

" I shall take good care not to let them shoot 
me," said Hattie, "though I am no friend of 
theirs, either; wicked French soldiers, to come 
here and conquer the poor Italians, and put them 
in prison ; I despise them ! " 

" Not when they play so beautifully in church, 
Sunday morning, and in our Piazza, Hattie? " 

"No, let them play, that's all they are good for!" 

Hattie was very desirous that her mother 
should understand exactly, about their style of 
housekeeping, and said she hoped when she went 
home, that papa would be willing to have all the 
dishes at dinner brought in cut up, and handed 
to each person ; and any one who has enjoyed 
the freedom of Italian dinners, will agree, that it 
is very pleasant not to know anything about it 
beforehand, except that there is an order which 
is never varied from, of a boiled dish first, then 
fish, then some nice little side dish, followed by 
roast meat and birds ; with dolce^ and fruits. 

The girls thought it would never come to an 
end, till hunger made them willing to wait longer 
than otherwise they would have patience to do. — 
The vegetables were always of the best quality ; 
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and sometimes quite new to them. Artichokes 
were very much used stewed, or fried in balls ; 
lettuce, always ; and cauliflowers almost all win- 
ter. 

One dish was a favorite ; kid sliced in a gravy 
in which are the seeds of the pine cone ; and of a 
very good flavor ; beside, the whole is a mixture 
of sweet and sour ; which gives it the name of 
dolce aceto. 

Among the many galleries and studios, there 
is one of peculiar interest, which Kate and Helen 
were both fond of visiting ; it is that of our own 
artist. Page ; they never tired of looking at a full 
length portrait of a lady ; which in color, had all 
the richness and depth, of Titian's best pictures ; 
and of which as a likeness, it is sufficient to say 
that it satisfied those who knew most intimately, 
the original; the dress is of heavy white silk 
with almost a tinge of green ; the neck, and beau- 
tiful arms uncovered, head a little turned ; on a 
stand near her, is placed a rich flower in a vase, 
and behind in a niche, a " Cupid and Psyche, " 
the back-ground a wall, with a small checked 
pattern, of subdued color ; the head, and whole 
expression, fine, in feeling and grace. 

There are also two good copies from Titian, 
and one from RaphaePs " Madonna del Seggiola," 
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a wondetfal piece of color ; also a portrait of Rob- 
ert Browning, of such value as a likeness and aa 
a beautiful picture, that it ia to be hoped a pho- 
tograph of it may be given to the next edition of. 
bis worlds. 

There was one landscape, by an English artist^ 
" Williams, " which had just been sold for a large 
sum, and the picture which could better than any 
other give a true idea of the country around.. 
Bome. A notice of it from the "Art Union, 
show why our friends were so fond of seeing it 

" Whoever has this picture, can transplant him- 
self at will into the receaaes of those lonely, yet 
lovely solitudes, that span, as with undulating 
waves, the walls of Rome. There are the huge 
aqueducts, dragging their heavy chain across the 
plain, broken by iitful, gleaming patches of light, 
as the passing clouds skim across the emerald' 
sea. 

Here are the strange abrupt ruins, villas, tei 
pies, tombs, standing forth, witnesses of the' 
fertile glory of the past The Appian Way, bor- 
dered by dreary Sepulchres, — beyond are the 
blue mountains of Albano, and Tivoli, appearing 
witli fantastic loveliness, shrouding in tlieir bo- 
Bom the fait towns, founded on the classic ruina 
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of imperial palaces, glistening brightly in the Btin- 
3 hint!. 

In the foreground appear groups of >vomen 
and peasants, {contadine,) in the picturesque Ro- 
man costume, repoaing on the shafts of broken 
columns, among the long flowery grasses and 
wavingreeds; with the heavy cart, and large sleepy- 
eyed oxen near. While to the right of the pic- 
ture, a gathering storm contrasts finely with the 
azure aspect of the clouds, canopying the Sabine 
mountains." 

ANNUNZIAZIONE HI MARIA VKRGINE. 

March iwenty-fiflh. — Guns fired from St An- 
gelo at day-break. The morning was a Festa in 
itself, everything in gala dress, sky, air and one's 
own sensations. Signer T. appeared for his lea- 
Bou at the VilJa in festal garb, new gloves, best 
hat, and cane ; he told the girls that every oae 
was going to " Grotta Ferrata, " near Frascati, 
where the peasants assembled from all quarters, 
to celebrate the Festival of the Virgin, by eating 

The streets were full of people, gayly dressed 
— a true Roman holiday ; the Pincian hill, covered 
with groups of little families, and children play- 
ing, and carriages. Our friends concluded that 
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the drive among such crowds, to the Fair, would 
be through volumes of dust, and preferred the 
shady groves of Villa Borghese, which is open 
all day to visitors. 

Stopping first, at the Casino, they made the 
tour of the building, and saw in an upper room 
the Daphne, just changing into a tree, as she is 
pursued by Apollo, each finger having become a 
twig! 

The grounds are on a grand scale, and there 
was a country feeling, in the freedom of the 
groves and green banks ; the girls sat on the grass 
a long time, looking at some young Priests play- 
ing ball; they were so awkward in their long 
gowns, and yet enjoyed the freedom entirely — 
there were also schools of boys in high beavers ; 
and people richly dressed. May played about 
incessantly, always adding to the picture. 

In the streets of Rome, there are constant Pro- 
cessions, and this is peculiar to all Catholic cities; 
first you meet a long line of nuns in white mus- 
lin veils, and their hands crossed before them — 
soon after a school of little boys, dressed alike, 
and pacing as solemnly, as if they were old men ; 
and then the Capuchin fraternity, in their dingy 
brown cloaks and hoods, half thrown back from 

14 
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the bare crown; bare-footed — with perhaps san- 
dals, and beads round the neck. 

May was walking with Helen, one day, when 
they met a funeral procession, in such a gorgeous 
array, that May said it certainly must be the 
Pope. 



CHAPTER XX 

HOLY WEEK. 

April 9th. — " Domenica delle Palme^^ and the 
first day of Holy Week. Mr. Thornton had se- 
cured tickets for St. Peter's, but by some delay 
they reached there too late to get seats in the 
boxes, which were quite filled. 

Kate and Hattie managed to be separated from 
the rest, and were among those nearest the 
procession, and had a grand view of the Priests, 
Bishops, Cardinals, and the Pope, — all bearing 
the tall Palm branches which were to be blessed. 
The finest looking man among them was the 
Bishop, from their own city, in violet and white 
robes, with a gold band round the large hat. 

They could see nothing of the others, and, 
after waiting till the church was empty, sat on 
the steps watching the last of the brilliant groups 
disappear ; — as they had only veils, without even 
8un-shades, the only danger for them seemed that 
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of being sun-struck. A peasant came out of the 
Portico with a bunch of Pahu, which had been 
blest, stuck in his hat, and Hattie persuaded him 
to sell her a few of the leaves, and then hunt up 
a carriage. 

Dear Agnes, wrote Helen — 

I think you will like an account of Holy Week, 
which is just over; so I will begin with Wednes- 
day, the twelfth of April, when we went, at five 
o'clock in the evening, to St Peter's, to hear the 
Miserere, in the Choral Chapel ; but we were too 
late, and there was such a crowd, I was afraid to 
try to get in, as Kate did ; and I stood outside by 
a pillar, where I could hear part of the music 
which came so solemnly from the darkened choir. 

It was not very easy for us to meet afterwards, 
and it was almost dark before we found the car- 
riage. We went with Mrs. and Miss Grant, who 
knew about it, and we did not need any gentle- 
man ; that shows how easy it is to do such things 
here. 

Miss Grant told the man to drive very fast to 
the church of the " Pellegrini^'* which is the Pil- 
grims, — where we were to see the poor pilgrims' 
feet washed by the ladies, who are called " SorellV^ 
(sisters). First, we had to wait in a. long, narrow 
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hall, for the door to open, and it was very hot am}' 
crowded; and the sorelli came through sometimea 
and spoke to us. They wore over their dress, 
first, a red apron with shoulder-straps, then a short 
white apron, and a badge of their order on their 
left side ; they looked sweet and happy, and some 
of them are noble ladies. 

When the time came we went down soi 
stairs into another hall, where the pilgrini! 
sitting on benches, all round the edge of the room, 
and before each a sister was kneeling, with a tub 
and some soap, and washing her feet ; some of 
the poor women looked very old, and weather- 
beaten, and I am sure their feet needed the good 
bathing after such a long, tiresome journey ; ouly 
think, they come, sometimes, forty miles, and 
barefooted I 

Two of them had the ancient pilgrim-dress, 
black, with hoods and great sleeves ; while 
washing was going on, a Cardinal, dressed in 
read aloud from a great Latin book. 

After we had walked round to see them 
we were sent up stairs again into a very 1 
hall, with two long tables and benches bel 
and a railing in front; all over the table ■ 
little plates of bread and cheese, and lettuce 
apples ; pretty soon they all came up, with s 
14* 
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grim leaning on the arm of a sister, and sat on 
the benches; while the sisters kept bringing in 
bowls of smoking soup, which smelled very good, 
and, I believe, they had some wine, too. 

I guess there were forty or fifty of them ; the 
sisters stood before them, and helped them. Oh, 
Agnes, I thought it was a beautiful sight, to see 
the ladies waiting, like servants, upon the poor 
women ; afterwards, they were put into comforta- 
ble beds ; and, the next night, some more did the 
same. They generally have between one and two 
hundred ; and in another part of the building, the 
men are waited upon by the gentlemen. 

Still, I think it would be more like Christians, 
not to let people get so terribly poor ; and Uncle 
says, " if there was a better state of things in 
Italy, and more work among the peasants, it need 
not be so ; " then it would be obeying our Saviour, 
all the time instead of once a year, to " wash each 
other's feet. We went home so tired that night I 

" Giovedi Santo^^^ Holy Thursday, was the day 
to go to the Sistine Chapel, and hear the Pope's 
choir sing the Miserere ; and we had tickets to 
see the " Supper," when the Pope waits upon the 
twelve Apostles, which I wanted so much to see. 
Miss Grant, who has seen these ceremonies be- 
fore, went with us ; and as Uncle did not care to 
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spend all day there, he said he coula trust us with 
her, and meet us in the Chapel. 

We took some rolls in our pockets, and started 
at twelve, dressed just as we were on Christmas 
day ; all in black, with veils. Kate and I are 
more afraid of the crowd than Hattie ; — but 
after all, we found the hall crowded with people 
waiting to see the Pope pass into the Pauline 
Chapel, in his chair ; we began to feel the jam, 
and Hattie laughed at us for pushing back out- 
side the crowd. 

This made us dread the getting into the " Sala 
Regia^ where the supper was to be; and we told 
Miss Grant and Hattie that we would look in, 
and let them go without us ; a pleasant gentle- 
man we met there, took us in, and we stood in 
the high seats for the ladies, and saw the tables 
at a little distance, upon which we s^w the gold 
covers for the dishes, that I at first thought were 
soldiers' helmets ; but we did not stay long. 

At last the doors were opened, and Miss Grant 
and Hattie disappeared ; and we stood at the 
door of an empty hall, where the Cardinals' 
servants kept bustling through with waiters of 
great hats! In a few minutes we heard a rusjiing 
sound, like the sea, which was the crowd coming 
up the long stair-case from the feet-washing in 
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St. Peler'y. Oh, we did hope our friends were safe 
ill the Sola Regia, for ■there were dreadful cries 
of diBtress, and " Piaiw, piano" (gently) from the 
Italians. 

A lady was brought in to our quiet hall almost 
fainting, and a little hart, between two men ; she 
had been hurt in the struggle, and au English 
lady was trampled upon and had her arm broken; 
but we felt sure that Hattie and our friend were 
among the first to get in. 

It seemed a great while to wait for the Sistine 
to open, till three o'clock ; and, about one, we 
began to stand on the steps, and asked the ens- 
tode to let ua in sooner ; but he would not even 
take money, which a gentleman offered him. 
When Hattie and Miss Grant came, with all the 
rest, they told us that they were not hurt, and saw 
it all. The Pope handed the dishes to the Apos- 
tles, which were brought to him by a Cardinal; 
he gave each of them a bunch of flowers, and let 
them carry away all th at was left of the supper. 

A good many, whom we knew, were near us 
on the steps of the Chapel, and the crowd kept 
increasing in the hall, and pressing us nearer to 
the. door, so that I could look through the key- 
hole, and see a part of the great picture over the 
altar I Some of the people were very impatient, 
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and suddenly we heard a noise outside, and saw 
the Swisa Guard, one by one, filing round the 
crowd, — they were certaiitly coming to the door. 

Each soldier came and pushed us back dowi 
the two steps ; they laid their heavy hands on mi 
and the crowd pnshed forward ; I expected the; 
would kill us ; but they forced us back, and too! 
their stand on the lower step, looking like image 
— while our minister, and a line of ladies walk) 
along the upper step, just as the great door opened 
in ; theji the Guard gave some signal to us, and 
I don't know how I ever got iji, but some one put 
his arms round me and lifted me up. 

Kate said she did not know how she should 
get her feet up the two steps ; and, iu despair, aa 
ehe is quite tall, she seized the epaulette of a 
soldier, and swung herself in through the dooi^ 
right upon a large priest or bishop dressed 
purple, all smiling and snuffy, — it was such 
droll end to the firight and the danger, — and in 
moment we were safe in the seats, on the rigl 
hand, i watched the others come, aa if tht 
had been shot out of a cannon I 

On the left of the aisle is a crimson throne, 
the Princes and Ambassadors, and below thi 
some gentlemen have seats. This port is dividi 
irora the rest by high, gilded fence-work ; o 
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other Bide of this fence the Cardinals sit, on e 
side of Ihe Chapel, except at the head, where the 
Altar ia, and the Pope aits on a raised chair, neat 
the Attar. Over our heads are frescoes of iL 
Angelo, with such soft colors ! 

Now, Agnes, you can imagine us sitting, all in 
black, waiting for the music, which comes from a 
balcony, high in the wall above the Cardinals' 
seats on the right The lights at the Altar are 
arranged in a triangle, and are put out one by 
one, at the close of each Psalm ; as the last one 
is put out, the Miserere begins. 

All the music sounded very sad, but that, the 
most of all. After it was finished, the Pope 
walked down tlie aisle, close to where I sat; he 
looked very smiling ; but I can't describe to yon 
how queerly the old Cardinals came in at first, 
dressed in red, with a long purple train, which a 
man held up behind, and shook out, every now 
and then ; on their heads were little red caps, and 
they held in their hands the large hats ; they 
shuffled along very fast, and had not pleasant 
faces at all. 

Uncle met us after the service, and took us into 
the Pauline Chapel as "we came away, which was 
very bright with sis hundred wax candles, and 
only a few people were kneeling at the altar. I 
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forgot to tell you, that a lady who sat by ua in 
the chapel gave Kate a flower, which came out 
of the bunch the Pope gave to the Spanish pil- 
grim, at the Supper, This lady knew him, and 
had part of the bunch from him ! 

Kabteh morning, dear Aggie, the sun was 
shining bright, and the air was like summer ; 
we went in good season to St. Peter's, where 
we had good seats. The ceremonies, to ue, 
seemed like the other great days. After it waa 
all over, we went out upon the steps, and stood 
on a pillar to see the Pope give the people Ma 
blessing. He stood in a balcony, over the portico, 
and 1 saw his arms stretched out, but I could not 
hear his voice. 

The crowd, and carriages, and soldiers, looked; 
splendidly, as they were all in motion ; it is the 
greatest day of the year ; but what I liked best 
of all was the evening. Just at darlj, we drove 
to the Fincian hill to see the Dome of St, Pe- 
ter's illuminated ; first, it came all silver, a 
great silver ball in the air, and as we looked, it 
changed to gold ; and w« drove as fast as w^e 
could, in the open carriage, through some bat^ 
streets to the Piazza at the very time all the other 
carriages were driving up to the Piucio, the other 
way. 
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The Piazza was blazing with thousands of 
lights, and we came over the bridge of St. An- 
gelo, where the Dome seemed covered with 
jewels. 

The next evening there were Fireworks on the 
Pincian hill, and the Italians had a large balcony 
put up, with seats and an awning, to see them 
from. An Italian, whom we know, engaged 
some front seats for us ; there were nice-looking 
people there, and a Cardinal very near. You 
cannot iniagine, Agg, how splendid they are 
here ! — when I think of ours at home, they seem 
so slow and dull ! 

First, there was a bursting and blazing all 
along the top of the hill, — you see we looked 
across, and up too, — and then a roaring of 
cannon, and rockets whizzing ; the sky was full 
of balls of all colors, and little balloons shooting 
up, and then the cannon ; there was no pausing ; 
it seemed to be showing, in play, what Rome did, 
once, in earnest ! The Romans are very proud 
of this ; it is called Girandola, I never knew 
Uncle enjoy anything more ; he clapped and 
shouted ; even the Italians themselves looked sur- 
prised at him. 

April 20th. — A lady came to see us this morn- 
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ing, in the hardest rain you ever saw. We knew 
her at Naples, and she told us about a Prince 
something, who was such a lover of music, that 
he had lately composed a song, during an earth- 
quake, one night, in Hotel Vittoria, which was so 
shaken that she was up all night. The Prince 
dedicated the song to her. Hattie thought it 
ought to be sung in a convulsion fit^ to do any 
justice to its meaning. 

We went yesterday to our great sculptor's 
studio. He was there, in his artist's gown and 
cap. When we had looked at the beautiful 
things, he took us, by his private door, through an 
orange-walk, to the garden, where his \^ife was 
sitting in an arbor, reading German. She was in 
a bed of roses! Everything was bright and 
warm, the fountain splashing, — it was only 
April, Aggie, and yet you would think it had 
been June! 

I have kept my letter a week, dear Agnes, to 
let you know how ,we liked the Artists' Festa, 
out on the Campagna, with a tent for their 
dinner, and donkey and horse-racing. It was on 
May-day, and it was too dusty riding out, but 
still I admired the golden broom, sweeping the 
cliffs, and the Campagna flowers. We saw odd 
figures on the road, and when we reached the 
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ground, there was a great wagon ornamented 
with branches, and the Roman oxen, standing by, 
of a soft mouse color, with large, mild eyes. 

The artists were dressed in all sorts of ways. 
One, was all in oranges — silk oranges on his 
clothes, and shoes, and in his hat, and a basket 
full on his arm, which he handed to us ; an old 
Turk carried round coffee, and an Indian, who is 
one of our artists, came and talked to us. 

Then they had the donkey races, — which are 
so funny, the donkeys looked so small, — and 
Hattie rode about, and had one race with a young 
Italian. Mrs. Eemble was on horseback, and it 
would all have been very good, if a hard shower 
had not happened to come up, which drove us 
into Rome again. 



CHAPTER XXL 

AN EXCURSION. 

'* The champaign with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere ! 

Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air — 

Komo*s ghost since her decease. 

Such life there, thro* such lengths of houro, 
Sach miracles performed in play, 

Such primal naked forms of flowers. 
Such letting Nature have her way 

While Heaven looks from its towers." 



Who that has passed the Porta Mag'giorej 
some fine spring morning with Frascati as his 
goal, will not understand in his heart, the full- 
ness of meaning in these words of the Poet of 
Italy, Robert Browning ? 

And in those who have been less happy, they 
must awaken a longing, which only Italy will 
satisfy. Our travellers are thus starting on " this 
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morn of Rome and May," and we might see 
them stop to examine some curious ruins on the 
right, just after leaving the gate ; and look back 
often to observe the course of the aqueducts, as 
they passed their long, solemn track, 

Hattie had been afraid they had started too 
late, and soon began to think the sun was get- 
ting very hot, as they wound up the hilly sides of 
Frascati. Smiling villas lay on either hand, and 
a noble distance ; they drove as usual when they 
had fairly reached the town, into a queer looking 
court-yard, but found the rooms quite stylish, up 
stairs, and from the windows splendid views of 
the Sabine hills, and Rome, 

But Tusculum lay still higher, and that must 
be gained on donkeys. So they mounted the worst 
of saddles, and paced up the paved picturesque 
lanes which led to the ruins, getting wide views 
on both sides, and overlooking beautifully culti- 
vated fields, and pleasant casinos ; there were 
some grand villas, in one of which Fanny Kem- 
ble passed that enchanting summer " of consola- 
tion." 

The steps remain of what was the Amphithea- 
tre of Cicero's villa, at the top of the height ; on 
one of these steps, in the hot sun, a party of En- 
glish were spreading a repast ; but our travellers 
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agrees, that though this might be classic, as Horace 
himself had set the example, in this very spot, still 
it was far from comfortable at the hour of noon ; 
and following Kate, they plunged into the bush- 
es, into a little path which led to a very high 
mass of rock and trees, up which the gentlemen 
pulled the girls, and found at the top a sheltered 
nook, under projecting cliffs, which, screened from 
the sun, looked out over the lovely valley, to both 
ranges of hills, and for the first time brought 
Monte Cavi near enough to distinguish easily 
the convent which crowns it. 

There Vincenzo, the Roman cook, whom they 
had taken, as useful in all ways, produced a bas- 
ket, and it gave Helen peculiar delight to give a 
large roll and some cheese, to a handsome peas- 
ant, tending sheep, just under the rock. On the 
way down, they stopped at a Villa, and walked 
over the casino, full of stately halls, where the 
views stretched across the plain to Rome, and 
from the dinner-table, looking through an open 
door, a splendid waterfall was seen, coming from 
a great height, dashing down over rocks into 
large basins below in the court-yard ! 

The girls made their donkeys trot, when they 
reached anything like a level ; and came up to 
the Locanda in good style. They drove on rap- 
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idly, wishing to reach Albano at night — stop 
ping at Grotta Ferrata^ where they saw some 
frescoes in an old church ; and reached before 
sunset the woods of Marino^ where the road runs 
through an avenue of trees, sometimes up hill 
and sometimes down ; there the peasants were 
washing at a fountain and singing ; and it was 
so exhilarating that they all stood up in the car- 
riage and sang too, as loud as they could ; Hel- 
en's voice was so powerful and melodious, that 
the men at work on the road-side stopped to listen. 

The carriage was with difficulty dragged up 
the steep street, into Castel Gandolfo^ the name 
of the Pope's favorite summer villa, and of the 
dirty little town, with its one street, which was 
just now filled with the peasants, in festa dress, 
scarlet boddice and short blue skirt, hair nicely 
looped and braided, and fastened with long gold- 
en arrows. 

Then burst Lago Albano on their enchanted 
sight, as they rode through the Galleria, or ave- 
nue, of noble Ilex trees, past little way-side chap- 
els, ornamented with images of the Virgin, and 
bunches of fresh flowers. Monte Cavi rose on 
the left across the lake, and Albano town lay be- 
low, into which they drove about seven o'clock. 

It was impossible to decide which was the best 
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Locanda to put up at, as Mr. Thornton meant to 
stay a week at least, in this neighborhood, and 
Vincenzo, to whom he deputed it, was not easily 
satisfied ; he left the carriage standing, while he 
rushed up and down the narrow street, from one 
Inn to another : poor little May began to be tired 
at last, and the others felt the chilliness of the 
evening, before the fastidious artiste chose to al- 
low them to dismount, 

Hattie had already made a little excursion 
through an arch-way, close to them, and came 
back to the carriage to say it led to a Paradise, 
where all the sky was gold ! she said too that she 
was afraid to stay, lest she should go a little fur- 
ther in and never see her friends again ; " for you 
know. Uncle, I should not be happy, even in 
Eden, without you." 

" Oh Hattie, " said Will, " don't be sentimen- 
tal, I'm too hungry for that sort of thing." 

" Here comes your friend, who will make you 
happy. Will; have you found a place Vincenzo?" 
said Helen. 

Yes, all was right at last, and they had to car- 
ry May up stairs in their arms, who could only 
be restored by a good cry, some supper and bed. 

Vincenzo did the honors up stairs, as well as 
below, and taught them for the first time that 
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Robttj meant ttie things for tea, or for anything 
else ; Kate was always especially delighted at a 
new phrase. 

They all came out of their rooms the next 
morning into the brightest sunshine, and on the 
balcony watched the goats, down in the street, 
waiting to be milked. Uncle Allan was so gay 
that he actually gave May a dancing and sing- 
ing lesson before breakfast ; and Hattie could 
hardly sit still long enough to eat anything ; she 
kept running out upon the balcony to see if the 
donkeys were coming, and to examine the peas- 
ants, who were beginning their day's trading in 
little shops, and all along the street 

By nine o'clock a clattering was heard, in the 
court, and soon all were mounted, with a very 
amiable looking old guide, named " Pietro ; " 
Uncle Allan rode a horse, so small that he looked 
like a giant, as he came trotting past the slow 
donkeys. 

Everything was fresh and smiling, as they pa- 
ced up the street, and reaching the Lake, struck 
into a lovely wood path, which skirts it for a long 
distance", in its silent bosom the shadows were 
so impressed as to give another shore : along the 
little path the sweetest flowers abounded, deep 
blue violets, and the pink cyclamen, called by the 
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Italians " Vlole pazze, mad violets," probably 
from their color, which is sometimes almost red. 

Monte Cavi rose majestically, almost from the 
tiake shore, opposite; while the richly wooded 
banks were high above their heads. They pas- 
sed a convent, behind which is a cavern, where 
prisoners were kept in old Roman times, and 
climbing higher, they reached Rocca di Papa, a 
little miserable village, perched on a rock, with 
one steep dirty street ; but as if to make up, they 
caught peeps, between the hovels, of the mag- 
nificent distance towards Rome ! 

They met little girls with narcissus, to sell, 
which Mr, Thornton bought, and dressed the don- 
key's ears. Mr. Russel made them all stop on a 
wide level above the village, telling them it was 
the camp of Hannibal, famous in history, and 
then they mounted the ancient triumphal road, 
which once led to the temple of Jupiter ; but is 
now the abode of Franciscan friars. 

The monks were amusing themselves with 
sawing a huge log, which they seemed to enjoy, 
as they were very slow about it, and then retreat- 
ed to sleep ; some poor children had followed the 
donkeys, and Helen gave one of them a silk 
handkerchief she had round her neck, out of 
which the little girl made at once a pretty turban ; 
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the poor people, who had followed them all the 
way up the hill, came every day to the convent 
for food, although it must be hard for the monks 
to get any themselves, one would think, on the 
top of that lonely mountain ; but they were not 
so ready to part with the wine, which our party 
tried to buy ; as they all went to sleep for a long 
noon nap, with the key in their pockets ; and it 
was impossible to get any of the famous Vino di 
Monte Cavi^tiU. just before it was time to go away. 

But what a spot they had to live on ; the con- 
vent stood on a small level, just at the summit 
of Monte Cavi ; a few great trees, and a garden 
plot for vegetables covered it, and the world was 
at their feet ! all the Campagna of Rome, bound- 
ed by the sea, and the mountains, was spread 
around ; Lake Albano and Nemi, and the beauti- 
ful villages, just below; the Islands in the Bay of 
Naples, lay south ; and Rome formed the north- 
ern limit of their view ! 

Here Kate, and even Helen, who was usually, 
too modest to try, on such a scale, were inspired 
to sketch ; and Hattie wandered from one side to 
the other, wondering which she liked best ; it 
could take her but a few minutes to measure that 
little plot, while yet her sight embraced the whole 
scene of early Roman glory ; Hattic's mind did not 
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dwell upon this, but she felt the influence ; and 
drew her Uncle round to see how beautifully 
lake Albano lay embosomed in its rich banks ; 
and how near it lake Nemi was seen, with the 
town perched on a peak above it. 

" Shall we certainly go there to-morrow. Uncle ? 

" Certainly, if the sun shines, Hattie, but here 
comes our old guide with his bottles at last." 

The monks good-naturedly concluded to wake 
up in time to prove that their wine was extreme- 
ly disagreeable in flavor, the only thing not worth 
the trouble of coming for. 

It was fearfully steep, coming down the mount, 
but nothing happened, till just as they reached a 
level, in front of a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, 
Hattie's donkey, chose to fall and throw her over 
his head, but she always came up on her feet, as 
her Uncle said, and was not hurt ; however, the 
old man acknowledged at last that the donkey 
was lame, which put him out of the question for 
the future, and obliged Pietro to find a better. 

About this time Will had gone with some of 
his friends to travel on horse-back, among the 
mountains, and it was uncertain, whether he join- 
ed them in Rome, or Florence. Hattie missed 
him sadly, of course. 
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" I follow wherever I am led, 
Knowing so well the leader's hand ^ 
Oh woman, country, woed, not wed, 
Loved all the more by earth's male-lands 
Laid to their hearts instead ! 

The lanes which led from Albano, through 
Genzano, to Nemi, were scented with the heavy 
sprays of honeysuckle, that hung temptingly over 
the path, as if asking to be gathered, in the trans- 
parent morning, as up through the village and 
arch-way, to dismount on the bank which sur- 
rounds the head of the Lake, our party gayly 
travelled. 

Above their heads, the land rose a hundred 
feet, covered with trees and the shining Ivy; 
and all the steep slope, down to the Lake below, 
was an olive vineyard. 

At one spot where two little paths met, there 
was a plain wooden cross ; on it some pious hand 
had laid roses and violets. 

They lingered about, looking at the sea, across 
the blue distance, or down into Lake Nemi, with 
its fringe of shadows ; and eating their dinner un- 
der a projecting crag, or gathering flowers along 
the bank. 

Some little children came and looked at them, 
but would not speak ; sometimes a poor old man, 
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or young girl, in a red head-dress, would saunter 
by ; and up from the mill, clear down in the val- 
ley, mules laden with grain, and peasants, came 
climbing slowly;, every object was part of the 
exquisite picture. 

They went away before the sun was low, and 
travelled down the steep rocky path to the mill, 
where the stones would roll under the donkey's 
feet, and Helen would give herself up for lost ; 
but old Pietro cheered her on. 

Lovely was the cultivated valley bordering the 
Lake, and most enchanting the ascent to Genzano, 
along the rich bank below the Villa of the Duca Cse- 
sarini, into whose garden, and casino, they went. 

The family live there in the winter, but in 
summer move into the Palace, close by, letting 
the smaller house to strangers ; this is common 
among noble families in Italy. 

The casino stands in a lovely garden, overlook- 
ing the Lake, just opposite the village of Nemi, 
and the girls thought that nothing could be 
sweeter than such a home for the summer 
months, only, as Hattie said, " the?/ could not af- 
ford so much time in any one place ; " but Helen 
seated herself among the flowers, scattered in the 
grass-plat, and declared she should like to stay 
there forever. 

IG 
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They were allowed to walk through the house 
where everything was just as the family had left 
it an hour before, when they went for a ride ; in 
the little boudoir, the lady's rings, watch, and 
other nick-nacks, on the dressing table, with a 
volume of Miss Edge worth, translated into Ital- 
ian, which brought home right before Helen, and 
made her think she should not be half so much 
afraid of a Duchess, as she was before. 

As they returned, they met in the road the 
whole family, on fine English horses. 

So passed the golden days of this week, among 
the Alban hills; everywhere nature poured out 
her treasures of beauty. 

Helen made herself acquainted with Villa Do- 
ria, once " Pompey's Villa ; " and decided that it 
surpassed the Parnftli Doria of Rome ; the trees 
more grand, and the views far finer ; besides a 
garden, where the flowers grew as if they liked 
it; she should certainly choose this, of all the 
Doria possessions, with its odd entrance from the 
street, through the arch-way, right into Paradise ! 
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*' Know'st thou the monntaia peak ? — the airy bridge 
Where loaded mules climb o'er the misty ridge ? 
In hollows dwell the serpent's ancient brood, 
The rent crag rashes down the foaming flood ; 
Know'st thou the mount ? " 

Soon after leaving Albano, a change began to 
be observed in the scene around; little brown 
villages were perched on the steep mountain 
peaks, where it seemed impossible ever to climb ; 
the valleys were wider; and the little undula- 
tions of the Campagna grew into ocean billows. 
They had left the flowery places of earth, to find 
another home among the clouds, as they mounted 
higher into the heart of the hills, which are the 
glory of Rome, 

Parting the mists of dusky gold, 
About her Sabine summits rolled. 

It was quite dark, before they reached the Inn 
door, and they could only see that inside the fire was 
bright, and that a very stout landlady was 
arranging a table for supper, in a most old-fash- 
ioned outer kitchen ; she cooked everything, and 
brought it herself, with the most delicious good- 
nature, which was enhanced by the fact that her 
name was " Regina, " Queen. " She shall reign 
over us, " exclaimed Uncle Allan, " and we will 
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be her loyal subjects, as long as she cooks arti- 
chokes so well ; but where's the butter ? " 

Alas! butter was a thing unknown in that 
kingdom near the skies ; no cows ever invaded it, 
and the children of earth must send to Rome, if 
they could not live without it. La Regina offer- 
ed as a substitute, cheese, softened in hot water ! 

The sitting-room of this little Inn was above, 
and was the length of the house, surrounded by 
small sleeping apartments, and from it a door 
opened upon a flight of steps outside. 

The room occupied by the girls, lay south, 
toward the Volcian hills ; and when morning 
came, Kate was the first to look out : Helen cried, 
" is it a place to die in ? " 

She answered, " oh, it is very good, delightful ;" 
and then Helen went to the window, and saw 
the hills far off and near, the soft rich lights, and 
smiling valley. 

Hattie jumped up to look, with her hair flying, 
and Kate seized a pencil, and sketched them both, 
as they stood ; and very droll it was. 

As soon as they were dressed, they ran down 
the steps which led to the small level space upon 
whicli the Locanda stood; it was a litlle hill, 
quite separated from the village of Olevano, 
which was rather below it, and was crowned by 
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the ruined castle, overgrown with the graceful 
Ivy; all the rest was ranges of hills, on eve^y 
side, and the waves of the Campagna beautifully 
cultivated. It was a day of changing lights ; no 
settled sunshine, and sometimes the mists would 
clear, and they saw a village peep out on some 
high point nea^ ; how exciting it was — how they 
watched for the masses of cloud to break up, and 
bring a new hill, or little path winding away into 
the distance, which they had never discovered 
before. 

Some children came and stood under the win- 
dow once when Hattie was there, with handker- 
chiefs tied over their heads, very pretty, some 
of them ; and she threw out all the baiocchi she 
could find, which sent them away happy. 

The town of Olevano was perhaps the dirtiest 
they had seen, built on the side of a steep hill ; 
the houses looked more like pig-styes, than 
dwellings, and the people were shocking ; when 
it had rained, everything seemed turned to mud, 
women and all, except the fresh Ivy on the ruin- 
ed castle. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

HATTIE TO ALFRED. 

TivoU, Wednesday Ijvening^ 



Well, Alf, I promised you one more letter; 
and, so long as we are here, safe and sound, I can 
begin to tell you all our adventures. 

Olevano was the last place where Helen wrote 
to papa, and we were only to stay one day longer. 
Our padrona told us about a cavern, which she 
had always heard of, in the hills back of our 
village ; but she never could find it ; and Helen 
and I said we would just try to find the opening, 
and then we could all explore it together, — but 
not go far from home. 

So in the afternoon Helen and I started first, 
and told Uncle and the Russels the path to take ; 
well, we went along, picking flowers, and peeping 
into every crack and crevice, till just as we came 
to the edge of a wood, I was going to ask Helen 
if we hadn't better stop till Uncle came, when 
suddenly she took hold of my hand, and told me 
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to look back ; and there, crouching down behind 
a great rock, we saw a man looking at us ; he did 
not move, and I whispered to Helen, " We'd 
better walk back, — don't run." Helen trembled : 
but I thought, after all, it was exactly what I had 
always wanted, to meet a robber among these 
mountains ! 

Then, the next minute, we heard Uncle Allan's 
voice, and first he came along the path, singing 
" Old folks at home," and swinging a long trail 
of clematis in his hand; Kate came next, and then 
Mr. Russel ; Helen ran right up to Uncle, and he 
began to wind the clematis round her neck ; then 
I caught hold of his arm, and whispered to him 
to look behind the rock ; you never saw such a 
change as there was in his face, Alf ; from the 
smiling look at Helen, it grew so bold and strong, 
and he seemed all ready to save us from a whole 
army. 

If you were a girl, what would you have done, 
when five men jumped up from behind the rock, 
and came all round us ? I don't suppose a boy 
would care much, but I do think Jive robbers were 
more than ever I expected to enjoy. Uncle asked 
very loud, in English, " What is the meaning of 
this?" but no one answered, — and then Mr. 
Russel repeated it in Italian ; one, who was the 
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leader, bowed and said, " they would not hurt us, 
or rob us, but they wanted the pleasure of our 
company ! " 

I knew he said this, because Kate whispered it 
to Helen and me, after he had done. Then Mr. 
Russel consulted with Uncle, and said he did not 
see any way of escape, and we could not make 
the people at the Locanda hear, either ; so he 
' talked some more to the chief robber ; and all of 
a sudden one of the men brought five mules out 
of the bushes, and signed to us to get on. 

They were dressed, the three best looking ones, 
in loose cloth frocks, with scarlet handkerchiefs 
on their necks, and large, slouched hats ; they 
were very dark, and had great whiskers and mou- 
staches, and ever so much hair. The other men 
seemed like the followers of the chief, and did 
what he ordered ; their dress was coarser and 
wilder, and they had red, pointed caps on. 

It seemed so strange for Uncle Allan, and all 
of us to be minding these men just like prisoners, 
— but Uncle said to Mr. Russel : " We cannot 
resist, without arms, and as long as they are 
peaceable, we can bear it quietly." Then I re- 
membered " Jeanie Deans," that night in the old 
hut in the woods, and, and how she cheated them, 
and got away ; and I supposed when they were 
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asleep that Uncle would steal away with us; — 
and was n't it lucky that Mr. Russel had left May 
with the Grants in Rome ? because they all said 
this journey would be too hard for her, — so there 
was nothing to think about at the Inn, except 
" La Regina," and she was too fat and good 
natured, I told Kate, to worry even about us, and 
perhaps we should find our baggage sometime, 
just as we left it. 

All this time we were going up the mountain- 
paths, in the direction of the sea, Kate thought, 
and we all rode in a line, with a robber at each 
end, and the other men dodging along at our 
side ; but they did not touch us, except when the 
road was very rough they would guide us a little. 
Sometimes Uncle would look back and say, 
" Keep up your courage, young people," and Mr. 
Russel said things to make us feel easy, and so 
long as we were together it seemed a very plea- 
sant way to go towards Subiaco^ that is, if we 
ever got there. 

The woods grew darker, and I suppose the sun 
was setting, when we came to a high bluff of 
rocks, all jumbled together, and the Chief-robber 
stopped before a great piece of wall, like the side 
of a castle ; then he stooped, and Uncle followed, 
and my mule went right after through a little 
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opening ; it was very dark inside the place, and 
presently one of the men struck a light, and there 
we all were in a cavern ; you could only see a 
little way in; but we had to dismount, and 
walked after the leader along a narrow passage 
way, then turned to the right, and then he knocked 
on the wall. Oh, Alf, I wondered what was 
coming ; it seemed like the Arabian Nights ; only 
I thought, perhaps, the genii would turn out bad, 
and murder us. Kate and Helen and I stood 
close together, right behind Uncle, and Mr. Rus- 
sel was behind us ; and then something opened ; 
and oh, splendor ! if it only makes your eyes shut 
up to read, as it did mine to see, and then open 
again, and wonder whether it could be real. We 
stood in a great hall, blazing and sparkling all 
over the roof like diamonds and emeralds, and 
jewels round the walls hanging in great bunches, 
{some white, and others dazzling ; all round the 
edges were beautiful statues, and plants in flower; 
the floor was rocky, and shining too ; in the mid- 
dle there was a table covered with gilded dishes, 
and fruits and flowers. 

I don't know what any body said ; but we 
looked, and then walked in further, and saw seats ; 
and then heard beautiful music, a band of a 
dozen, Uncle thought. 
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Of course, Alf, ray telling will never make you 
understand the whole, or how astonished we were, 
or how we wondered what would come next; but 
soon the Chief took a seat at the upper end of 
the table, and motioned to us to sit down ; and 
w^as n't it strange ' there were some different men 
sitting there too, taller than the two others who 
were dresssd like the Chief, and they were in real 
costume, — like the ancient Romans, Mr. Russel 
said, in togas. 

Every thing at the supper was 59 nice, delicious 
dishes, even ices, in the enchanted cave ! But I 
hadn't much comfort, because 1 expected the 
exertion of eating would make me wake up. 
The head robber did not speak, but the others did, 
to Mr. Russel and Kate ; and the oddest of all 
was, they asked questions about people in Rome, 
just as if they did live on the earth, instead of in 
an Arabian tale. 

The music played splendidly, and there was some 
singing, and one song with a guitar, and Kate sud- 
denly started, and grew so red and then white, * What 
is the matter?' asked Helen; but Kate shook 
her head, and seemed to be listening ; then, 
stranger still, came another song, and oh, Alf, it 
was the one we children used to sing to mamma, 
at night, and the words were not Italian ; Helen 
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and I knew that song, and the voice seemed 
almost like, — I sha n't tell whose, — but I looked 
at Uncle, and saw him stand right up, and look 
about in the strangest way; and then we all 
jumped up, and in a moment, at a little side- 
opening, we saw coming, the last person I ex- 
pected in that robber's cave — Will! with another 
gentleman, who went right to Kate ! 

Uncle seemed to be " struck," as old Kit used 
to say, and only put his hand on Will's shoulder, 
and looked at him ; but Helen and I took hold 
of his hands, and were half crying, and asking him 
as fast as we could speak, where he came from, 
and where we were, — and Will looked so amused, 
and turned to Uncle, who could at last say some- 
thing ; but before Will could answer, the Chief- 
robber had changed into Will's Italian friend, Don 
Romana, and explained it all. It was a plan of 
theirs, when they found we were in the mountains, 
to take us by surprise, and bring us to the country 
seat of the Don's father, and they had lighted up 
the Cave, which belonged to the estate. When 
we had talked enough, and then looked more at 
it, they guided us to the Casino out of a back 
entrance, through a lovely garden where the moon 
was shining ; every thing in the house was in 
elegant style ; they had almost stripped the Gal- 
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lery to ornament the cavern with statues ; but the 
ladies were away on a journey. 

Mamma and all will wonder at the gentleman 
who went up to Kate ; he was the other robber, 
an Englishman, whom they had met at Venice, 
and who heard from Will about the Russels 
being with us, and he came to join in the joke ; 
and now I will tell you a secret, though I know 
Helen would say it is wrong ; but I do believe 
Kate cares a great deal about Mr. Thorpe, and 
that is the reason she turned so pale and red 
when she heard the song; it would be a shame 
to have her live in England all her life ; he is very 
handsome, and we like him ; but he is obliged to 
go back to England soon, and after Kate has 
travelled in Switzerland, she is going there 
too! 

Wasn't it a good joke, only Fm afraid it 
did n't frighten me half enough. I always thought 
the robbers were too polite ! but oh the enchanted 
cave ! we shall never see another. In the morn- 
ing we found our baggage, and a message from 
La Regina to say, she hoped we should be 
rescued soon ; and we went all over the house, 
and rode among the hills. You can imagine, Alf, 
how Will teazed me about my enjoying the rob- 
bers so much, and about how he walked close to 
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US, and he saw me look as if I wanted a chance 
to get away ; but he said his father did well, and 
was as wise as usual, to be so still and easy, be- 
cause you know, if they had been robbers they 
could have killed us in five minutes ; and it was 
better to treat them well at first. 

We are all to go back to Rome together, and 
have stopped one night and day at SubiacOj where 
there is a curious old church built into a rock, 
which was hard enough to get up to, and then 
we went into the little garden, and the monk 
gave us each a rose ; but not like a common rose; 
a great many years ago a monk lived there, called 
St. Benedict; now he is a Saint; and to punish 
himself he threw himself into a bank of thorns 
which used to grow where the garden is now; 
only think, Alf, how they must have scratched 
and torn him ; the monk told us that these roses 
were the very ones that the thorns turned into 
after it happened ; so I shall press mine, and see 
what good it will do me. 

Another monk told us, that in the autumn a 
mark comes on these rose leaves, in the shape of 
a serpent, which is the Devil's own mark ; what 
a dreadful thing to do to the innocent leaves ; 
but you know it might be a worm ! and when I 
said so to the monk, he turned up his eyes, and 
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crossed himself, and shook his head, just as if I 
had said something wicked ! 

Rome, Friday. — I wrote so far, dear Alfred, 
at Tivoli; and now I will finish about our travels, 
and tell you that we are going away to Florence 
in a few days, which makes us feel very sad when 
we stop to remember about it. 

Subiaco was such a pretty, wild place, and we 
had such a time getting down from the old 
Church, because we thought it would be a variety 
to walk down ; part of them went by the road, 
but Uncle Allan, and Kate, and Will, and I, and 
the Englishman (Mr. Thorpe, I mean), went 
through the convent grounds, and at the end 
there was a real hilly precipice, all rocks and 
bushes ; once I was behind the rest, and my 
jacket caught behind on a branch; of course, I 
did n't know it, and gave a jump, when I found 
I was hung right over the rock, and could just 
touch it with the tips of my toes; — it was awful, 
Alf, and all I could do was to scream to the 
others, but they had got down under the hill and 
did not hear ; but a monk heard me from the top, 
and came crawling down over the rocks, partly 
on his hands and knees, with his long, black skirt 
trailing behind, and a little skull-cap on the top 
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of his bald head ; he seemed so afraid of getting 
hurt, and called to some others at the top, who 
were working in a field ; about six of them 
crawled after him, and I don't believe they ever 
went down that way before ! Then I screamed, 
" Come quicker," I was so afraid my cloth jacket 
would begin to tear, and then I should tear down 
too, over the rocks, you know ; but they did not 
understand, till I said it in Italian, and all they 
answered was " Pazienza ! " just as though I 
could keep hanging on a bush any longer ! 

At last the whole six scrambled along to me, 
and were just pulling me up a little, when I saw 
pop up behind a rock close by, Will's head ; first 
he looked as if I was the sea-serpent, and then he 
began to laugh and laugh, till he nearly rolled 
down the hill again. I called to him to help me, 
but all he said was, " you've got help enough ;" 
and when he had done laughing, I was off. 

I made Will give the kind monks all the Pauls 
he had in his pocket ; and then 1 pretended to be 
offended with him ; at last though, he got me 
laughing at the idea of how tremendously funny 
I looked. 

We had a beautiful evening at Tivoli, with 
the moon-light all over the Falls, and we stood 
under the white marble columns of the Temple 
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of Vesta, which is on the high bank. Then the 
next morning we rode all about the roads, and 
looked into the awful dark cave of Neptune, 
where the water rushes through with such a roar. 
We liked the Villa If Este^ and picked roses 
under the fountain. 

We are going to Florence, the long way, by 
Terni, where the great Falls are ; and shall spend 
Sunday at Perugia, and I dare say Helen will 
write about it. This week they are blessing all 
the horses in Rome, and May and I were stand- 
ing so near the Priest's brush that he sprinkles 
with, we got a little too ; that made the Priest 
laugh, but I suppose he thought it was good 
for us ! 

Dear Alf, you must write to me, and kiss all 

the children for 

Hattie. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

LAST WEEK IN ROME. 

• 

The last week in Rome, was a very busy one, 
there were so many last looks at the favorite 
places, and some shopping, which was left till the 
end, because it was so hard to decide just what 
was best for each one; Hattie walked up and 
down the Via Condotti^ the street of jewellers, 
many times, before she was quite sure that a pin 
of the four doves resting on the edge of a ba- 
sin, cut in cameo, was the prettiest thing for one 
little sister, and a ring for the other, because Liz- 
zie had a fancy for rings. 

Helen selected a very long Roman scarf, in 
gay colors, for her mother, and they both chose a 
real Roman lamp for Uncle Allan's library table, 
which was to surprise him after his return. 

" What shall we give Mr. Russel, " said Hat- 
tie ; " I should admire to tease him with some odd 
thing ; you know we mean to get a keepsake for 
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Kate, because some day she will go to England 
and leave us/' 

It was impossible to find just what Hattie 
wanted, and she contented her desire to present 
Mr. Russel with a bit of antiquity, by getting a 
small Etruscan lamp of yellow clay, which look- 
ed just as if it had been dug out of Pompeii ; it 
was not nearly as ugly as she hoped, but suf- 
ficiently aged. 

" What is a Beatification, Uncle ? " asked 
Helen one morning, of this last week. " Fran- 
cesca told me that there is to be one at St. Pe- 
ter's, to-night, and all I can understand is, that 
it's to be the most splendid illumination we ever 
saw ! " 

Mr. Thornton had heard nothing of this, and 
they had to wait for Mr. Russel to tell them, 
when he came ; of course he would know, and 
of course he did, and explained that this is a 
ceremony which happens before a saint is made, 
sometimes three hundred years before, because 
it takes so long in the Romish church to collect 
all the evidence which is required, to prove that 
a person is good enough to be a saint. 

This person, who was to be offered as worthy 
to be sainted, was a young peasant girl, in some 
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village of France, and there was a little book, 
that he would get for them to translate, which 
would show them how good and lovely she was. 

The girls promised to read the story, and their 
Uncle promised to go to the ceremony ; which 
was the only occasion on which they saw St Pe- 
ter's illuminated, and it was a spectacle they 
never forgot. 

The choir, behind the high altar, was lighted 
by innumerable candles, and on one side hung a 
large painting, of a young girl standing among 
' her sheep, holding in her left hand her apron full 
of flowers, while her right hand and her sweet 
face, were raised to heaven. When the Pope en- 
tered, instead of being carried about the church 
in his chair, he came up to the picture, and knelt 
before it, and there remained at his devotions. 

After Helen and Hattie went home, they 
found the book which Mr. Russel had sent, and 
begged Kate, who translated the Italian freely, to 
read the story to them. 

" Germana Cousin, " was a poor little girl, 
whose mother died, and her father married a 
woman who was cruel to her : so cruel that she 
drove her away from home, to tend sheep in the 
woods and fields, all winter and summer ; al- 
though she was lame, and feeble : this child nev- 
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er complained, but went cheerfully every morn- 
ing, with a few crusts of bread, which was all her 
food. 

She had a heart so full of love to God, and all 
the creatures he has made, that she tried to 
please him always, by her patience in these suf- 
ferings, and her kindness towards others who 
were poor like herself; she every day shared her 
dry crusts with them, and talked sweetly to them 
of the love of God. 

Helen could not help shedding tears, as Kate 
read on, of this heroic child, and Hattie was so 
impatient to see if nothing better was coming 
to her, that she looked over Kate's shoulder, 
and made frequent exclamations of sympathy, and 
wonder, at such cruel treatment. 

*• What is this, Kate, " she cried ; " read this, 
the first miracle; no wonder they made her a 
saint ; oh, hear, Helen ! " 

" Her mother-in-law, believing that Germana 
gave alms to the poor people every day, began to 
suspect that she secretly took a great quantity 
of bread from the house ; and full of angry feel- 
ings, she determined one morning to follow her 
to the fields, to surprise her in the act, and pun- 
ish her severely. Hardly had she reached the 
place, where Germana pastured her sheep, when 
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she began to abuse her with evil words : and 
drawing near with anger she pulled the apron, 
which the child held up at the sides, and in which 
she had truly put some little bits of bread, to give 
to the poor, 

"But what was her consternation, when in- 
stead of bread, there fell to the earth a mass of fresh 
and most beautiful flowers, never seen in that 
place, and which could not have been found at 
that season, for it was the depth of winter." 

Kate stopped as she finished this, and said she 
had read enough for this time ; they would finish 
it the next day — and they all talked about the 
beautiful miracle of the flowers, and about this 
blessed child, who is called " La Beata ; " 
Hattie wished she could ever be so patient, when 
little trials came, and then said she would have 
made her a saint in the church, because she was 
so good ; and not because of the miracles. 

Kate reminded her, that the miracles proved to 
others that she was worthy to be a saint ; and 
Hattie peeped into the book once more, to see if 
the mother was more kind, afterwards. 

" Yes, I can just make it out enough to see 
that Germana was treated better ; but oh, Hel- 
en, one morning they found she was dead ! and 
then quantities of people flocked to see her body. 
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and they believed she cured all their diseases; 
well, Fm glad I have seen her beatified, as they 
call it ; oh, how good she was ! " 

There was one day, when all the houses in 
Borne were blessed by the Priests; and while 
our friends were sitting at the dinner table, 
Thomas asked leave, that a Priest should pass 
through, to the rooms beyond ; this was granted, 
and a young man came in, dressed in a black 
robe, with a little pot and brush in his hand, 
with which he sprinkled everything, except the 
dinner! Flowers were also laid on the tables, 
about the house. 

The last night they passed in Rome was 
luckily bright moon-light, and as the legend says, 
if you drink from the fountain of Trevi, on such 
a night, you will return to Rome, it was consider- 
ed essential by the young people to go, and drink 
to a return; but Uncle Allan declared he was 
sleepy, and did not believe half he heard about 
anything, so he would stay at home. The foun- 
tain of Trevi represents Neptune in his car, 
drawn by horses, and surrounded by water-gods. 
The water is conducted by a great many pipes, 
and dashes in every direction over the stones 
meant to imitate rocks, into an immense basin ; 
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the whole is built against the wall of a handsome 
Palace. 

In order to catch the water among the little 
falls, the girls had to step over the rocks, where 
it was difficult to escape a good wetting. 

" I am sure one drink is enough, " said Helen, 
" and I don't quite believe in it either ! " 

" Oh 1 do, " cried Hattie, " because I heard a 
lady say she came back, when she didn't want to, 
just because she drank it ; but see how I've wet 
my strings, Helen, after all ! " 

" It doesn't matter, you can get a new pair in 
Florence." 

" I do feel very melancholy, Helen, " exclaimed 
Hattie, while they were dressing the next morn- 
ing, " this is our last chance in the garden ; see 
how fresh it looks ; do you expect to like Flor- 
ence, Helen ? " 

" I can't tell how it will seem to be away from 
Rome ; I should not wonder if we are homesick ; 
should you ? " 

" No indeed, " answered Hattie, as they ran 
down to gather a bunch of the beautiful flowers. 
Possibly the fishes in the basin under the foun- 
tain might miss the crumbs they had always 
received from them ! 
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The tall oleanders were in full perfection, cov- 
ered with tufts of deep pink blossoms ; and the 
orange trees, trained along the wall, which Hel- 
en had so earnestly watched for, were scenting 
the whole garden. 

"I know the old man at the corner of the 
Quattro Fontane will miss us; who will take 
bread and ricotta^ * to him now ? " said Hattie. 

" We had better stay here and live, " replied 
Helen, " and have mamma, and all of them come 
and live too ;" — but just then the breakfast bell 
rang, and soon after the carriage and saddle- 
horses came to the door, and they were off, 
through Piazza di Spagna, and by the Porta del 
Popolo, and now : — 



" The gate is closed — the air without is drear, 
Look back ! the dome ! gorgeous in sunlight still — 
The dome is gone — gone seems the heaven with it." 



* Ricotta, is a kind of soft cheese, brought into Kome fresh, 
every momiog, on large green leaves. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE JOUBNEY. 



The first day's ride was not interesting, after 
losing sight of Monte Soracte, the last of the 
Sabine range ; and the girls were sleepy and tired, 
after the fatigue of the past few days. Their 
route was by the way of Perugia, and w^ould 
take perhaps a week. Mr. Russel and Will had 
their horses, and as there was a side-saddle, the 
girls could ride "Will's poney, that is, Hattie 
could, who had no fears, and was used to him ; 
the others preferred Mr. Russel's more sedate ani- 
mal. 

The first really fine scenery was at " JSfarnij " 
which stands beautifully on a hill-side, overlook- 
ing a wide valley and mountain range ; a broad 
stone wall protected the road opposite the Lo- 
canda, and there was a seat, before which every- 
thing was spread out, like a picture ; it was 
rather alarming to see small boys stretch them- 
selves to sleep on the top of this wall, below 
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which was a precipice of a hundred feet! but 
they seemed used to it, and Helen gave up 
watching lest they should slip off in a bad dream, 
because she was soon after taken up with a fight 
between the driver of a Vettura^ and a soldier, 
who was one of his passengers ; at last the sol- 
dier drew his sword, and perhaps he would have 
stabbed the Vetttmno, had not Mr. Thornton's 
coachman rushed in and separated them ; and in 
a very short time they were starting off together, 
on their journey again. 

Will lost this exciting scene, because he had 
gone off with the other gentlemen, to the famous 
ancient bridge of Augustus ; he said, he wished 
he had been there, he would let them fight it out ! 
"And let the man be killed, " said Helen ; " I 
am sure, I would have stopped them, if nobody 
else had ! " how they all laughed at the idea of 
the gentle Helen in such a predicament. 

After dinner, they all started for " Temij " and 
the girls sat in the couple ; the views were splen- 
did as they approached the town, which lies pret- 
tily among the hills; as soon as they reached 
Terni, they had two light carriages to take them 
to see the celebrated " Falls, " and for the first 
time they were driven by a postilion, who sat on 
the left hand horse, holding the reins of the other; 
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he wore a red velvet jacket, monstrous boots, 
and a pointed hat with a feather, which Will de- 
clared made him look exactly like the monkey 
which rides the poney at menageries ; the postil- 
ion bobs up and down with the motion of the 
hard trotter he is on, which adds to the oddity 
of it. 

As they rattled along, in the little open car- 
riages, two or three women on donkeys turned 
out of a side road, and kept along by their side ; 
presently one of them offered May a bunch of 
flowers, and Hattie was very curious to know 
what they meant by such attentions ; at a bend 
in the road, the women turned off, and the 
carriages wound up some long hills, and left our 
party near the Falls ; in passing through a little 
gate, they were followed by a miserable set of 
people, begging, and wishing to sell every kind 
of thing ; little bunches of grasses, stones, and at 
last one old man presented his basket to Hattie, 
with one orange, and three spires of asparagus, 
as big as a knitting needle. 

Hattie did not know whether to laugh or cry, 
but her Uncle produced some half pauls, and she 
was able to buy the orange, at least; just as they 
came near the falls, they were surprised by the 
donkey women, who had taken a short cut, and 
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now wanted to let their donkeys for the descent, 
which wa^ said to be very steep. 

The cascade is on a grand scale, broad and 
high, but owing to late rains, it was a dingy yel- 
low, and the spray that it threw off in flakes of 
foam, resembled very much bunches of dirty cot- 
ton wool; the scenery is j&ne; hills, rocks, and 
lofty trees, with a wide valley, stretching back to 
Terni. 

The girls were well enough mounted, except 
Kate, whose saddle was too large, and pitched 
her forward; but her donkey woman was so pret- 
ty and had such a sweet voice, that Kate felt 
persuaded she would keep her on ; only once in 
a narrow, winding path, over some sharp rocks, 
she came quite on the creature's neck, and gave 
herself up for lost ; she did however stick on a 
few minutes longer, and then jumped ^fF, much 
to the woman's surprise; Kate gave her a 
fine linen pocket handkerchief, which was all she 
had just then; ^ and the donkeys left them, when 
they met the carriage at a little village, some 
miles from Terni ; the following of the beggars 
was dreadful ; it seemed as if nothing would stop 
them. 

The next day's journey took them to Foligno ; 
the scenery was beautiful, wooded hills and rich 
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valleys ; and a high mountain to cross, where 
they took two yoke of oxen ! Foligno is prettily 
situated among the hills, and was the cleanest 
town they had seen ; it had a busy, thrifty look, 
and the houses pleased them, because they were 
built of marble of various colors, which gave 
them a gay aspect; there were some very old 
walls among the more modern buildings ; there 
is a fine painting by Raphael in Rome, which 
was found here, and is called the " Madonna di 
Foligno;" the people here looked more intelli- 
gent, but stiU there were too many beggars. 

The next thing of interest was the Cathedral 
at Sta Maria degli Ang'eli, where they stopped ; 
here St. Francis of Assisi founded his order, and 
Helen looked with awe into the little cell and 
chapel, where the holy man spent many hours : 
they are preserved just under the dome, and are 
almost the only part of the former church that 
was not destroyed by an earthquake. 

Mr. Thornton put the girls into a very odd sort 
of wagon, with one seat and a rope bottom, cov- 
ered with straw ; the driver walked behind ! 

Assisi, the town to which they were going, 
stands at the top of a high hill, and is famous 
for its churches, built one over another, at differ- 
ent periods ; the lower one is early Gothic, and 
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contains the tomb of St. Francis ; the low arches 
extend over a large , space, giving a mysterious 
gloom, as you look through, and are richly orna- 
mented with marbles, and fresco-paintings. 

They had climbed through the narrow lanes to 
the very top of the town, when a tremendous 
sky, black as night, drove them down again to 
the wagon, and as it had already begun to rain, 
the two elderly gentlemen hung on behind, while 
the driver stood on the shaft and made the horse 
gallop all the way down to the village. 

Earthquakes are very common near Assisi; 
there had been one a few days before, which 
knocked down a convent and two or three houses, 
and uncle Allan advised a speedy departure from 
a place so suspicious. It was necessary to take 
oxen again for the hill three miles long, up to 
Perugia ; and they had to stop in the rain to peep 
into an Etruscan tomb, off the road, which Hat- 
tie declared was nothing but a second edition of 
that at Veii, and she would not leave the car- 
riage, while the others plodded through the mud, 
across two or three fields. 

The tomb must have been interesting before 
they stripped it to enrich a museum, and contains 
eleven chambers ! 

They all appeared at the carriage in about an 
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hour, and the stout oxen tugged up the endless 
hill, upon the top of whicl\ the city of Peragia 
has perhaps the grandest site in Italy, command- 
ing an immense extent of picturesque country. 

They drove to an Inn, which looked like a for- 
tress outside, and like a degenerated palace with- 
in ; the rooms were so lofty, walls covered with 
•old pictures, and as Hattie said the next morn- 
ing, it seemed as if they ought to be grandees, 
the hangings were so rich ; in one room green 
satin, and walls to match, in another crimson, 
with heavy panellings and everything stately. 

The Sunday was given to Perugia, and they 
were fortunate in finding service at the Cathedral, 
where they went in; a noble organ, and fine 
voices : some other interesting churches, and the 
best works of Perugino, the master of Raphael, 
are here. 

The city is clean and interesting, and has 
many fine buildings ; at the highest point there 
is a mall, from which the magnificent valley is 
seen on every side, full of cultivated lands rising 
here and there in little elevations ; villages in the 
distance, large churches on the outskirts ; every- 
thing wide, rich, and Italian looking : as our par- 
ty reached this height, the bells for vespers were 
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chiming, and they said to each other they should 
never forget Perugia. 

The rest of the journey to Florence was pleas- 
ant ; a few^ things occurred, that may be worth 
relating, such as meeting a Priest at a little 
town, who came up to the carriage, and asked 
very anxiously if they were from Rome, and then 
inquired* for the Pope's health; very much, as 
Kate said, as if he thought they had been staying 
with his holiness. They stopped to dine at a 
little Locanda, outside the ancient city of Cortona, 
where there are only left grand masses of wall, to 
show what has been. At this Inn, it was curious 
to observe the change in the appearance of things ; 
they were waited on by a woman for the first 
time at table, who had blue eyes, and light brown 
hair, and was so like an American woman in her 
ways, that Kate tried to make her speak English, 
and confess her country ; the trays were standing 
on the tables against the wall, and the lamps cov- 
ered with muslin, in our New England fashion. 

All along the road a change was visible in the 
habits of the people ; there was more tidiness, and 
industry ; it was pleasant to see a woman with 
the large flapping Tuscan hat to shelter her head and 
eyes, sitting by the road-side with a basket of stock- 
ings to mend, and singing all the time ; yet after 
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all it was less Italian, and savored more of north- 
ern climes, than the soft black eyes, and sweet 
melodious voices of the Campagna farther south : 
blue eyes seemed to abound, the women grew 
plainer, though the children were often handsome ; 
and as they approached Florence, there was 
something decidedly nasal in the speech. 

At a village on the last day but one, where the 
street was narrow and they could not help seeing 
into the opposite houses, the girls were much amused 
by the neighbors ; young women and old, and quan- 
tities of children of all sizes, filled every window 
of the tall houses ; one lady had company for the 
afternoon, and another looked like an unhappy 
dress-maker; there was a girl of twelve, whom 
Helen pitied, who had the charge of several 
younger ones, and of course was martyred ; all 
the children paid great attention to the travellers, 
who sat in the balcony, and attacked May 
chiefly, with the usual appeal ; " Si^rumna date 
me qualche cosa^ — give me something," to which 
she always screamed back, " non c^e niente^ — I 
have not anything ! " 

They were rather astonished to be helped up 
some hills, at intervals, by a donkey and two 
cows! and Will sometimes for a joke hitched his 
pony in front of all. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

FLORENCE. 

Shelley says — 

** Florence ! beneath the san, 
Of cities, fairest one" — 

and our friends were also ready to exclaim, in 
more prosaic style, that she was worthy to be 
called the " beautiful," as the sun came out after 
a day of rain, and showed the city lying cradled 
in the villas, and vineyards which extend up the 
hill-sides to Fiesoli, Bellosguardo, and other noble 
heights. 

Florence is divided, through its length, by the 
river Arno, which is crossed by several bridges, 
and they approached it so as to get a view of the 
whole for a short time, before the high walls 
brought every thing to a level, and they passed 
through the Porta Romana, and soon reached a 
large Hotel on the Lung Arno. 

" Right over the river," cried Hattie, " oh, what 
a funny idea to build houses all along the bridge ; 
look, Kate ! " It was the " PorUe Vecchio^^ or 
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Jewellers' bridge, because the first story of the 
houses, on both sides, is filled with jewelry. " And 
further up," said Helen, " we can see the country, 
and garden, and that tall church ; the other way, 
three more bridges, and trees in the distance." 

" But look opposite, Helen, at the high houses, 
eight stories, I can count ; and little steps down 
to the river. I declare, there is a net hanging 
over a balcony ; and a Priest on it, too ; it's the 
oddest jumble, isn't it, Kate ?" 

So Hattie ran on, till everybody left her to go 
to dinner, and then she went, also ; and after they 
were sufficiently refreshed, they walked out to 
see the city a little before dark. 

Florence is a much more bustling, business 
place than Rome, and yet not so foreign looking 
as Naples ; it is, perhaps, like our own cities, in 
its busy life ; the people are more shrewd, and it 
is a trifle cleaner than farther south. The streets 
are often very narrow, although two or three 
thoroughfares are wide, and well paved ; all the 
cross streets are lined with shops, and lead often 
into one of the large Piazzas. 

Our party came very unexpectedly through one 
of the smaller ones, upon the Piazza of the Duo- 
mo, where is the celebrated group of the Church ; 
Campanile, or bell tower; and the Baptistery. 
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No one can imagine how startling and impressive 
is the effect produced by the first sight of this 
" Campanile," built by " Giotto," a great artist, 
many years ago, in 1334. He was commanded 
to produce a building which should surpass any 
that the Greeks and Romans had ever raised ; it 
must be higher and richer than anything of theirs. 
" This tower, which stands close to the Cathedral, 
is square, between two and three hundred feet 
high, and contains four stories, the tallest being 
the basement, and upper one ; the windows of the 
upper story are rather the largest of either ; the 
architecture is called the * Italian Gothic,' and 
unites simple forms with the most exquisite rich- 
ness of ornament." 

Mr. Thornton, and the others, were caught as 
by a spell, in the midst of their talk and laughter, 
at the first sight of this magnificent structure ; 
it seemed to take them up out of the busy life 
of the Piazza into a region of silence ; they could 
only stand close against the railing of the Bap- 
tistery, and gaze up at it, beginning at the heavy 
base, all covered with wrought ornament, partly 
white, and partly changed by time into rich 
colors, — up, higher and higher, where the win- 
dows come, with more even of the beautiful 
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work, making it light and airy, to the fine finish 
at the very top. 

" I cannot decide," said Kate, which I feel most 
about, the grandeur of the proportions, or the 
delicate tracery of the marble — it is wonderftd ! " 

" It tires my neck," said poor little May, who 
always thought it was proper to give a portion 
of her attention to what the others were looking 
at. 

" I don't w^onder," answered Hattie, " such an 
atom as you are, trying to look all the way up 
that giant; but won't it tire your feet more to 
walk up to the top. May ? " 

" What, outside^ Hattie ? " inquired this small 
victim of sight seeing. 

Hattie and Uncle Allan laughed so much at 
this that it was voted well to try the inside at 
least, while their spirits were so good, and it was 
quite a pull even for active yovmg limbs to go up 
all those little steps, some of them much worn 
away with constant travel. 

When they came out on the top, they were 
well repaid by the view of the city, and all the 
country round. An Italian poet says, " that if all 
the villas and palaces around Florence were 
brought near together, they would make two 
Romes I " and from this height they com- 
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manded the entire circuit of hills, covered with 
fine country seats, and rich vineyards, among 
which Florence lies, in an oval basin. 

May first discovered the life on the house tops, 
and called the others to look at a little group, 
who had taken, their seats, — a woman and some 
children, — on a flat roof just beneath. There was 
a table and bench, and some plants, and as the 
sun declined, it was a cool place for supper, very 
likely ; — people in America do not often take tea 
on the top of a house, but it is not a bad place 
for catching the breeze, and has a sociable look to 
one's neighbors up in the air. 

" Do you know, girls," exclaimed Hattie, the 
day after their arrival, " that this is Ascension day, 
and a great Festa? so the cook told me this 
morning, and all Florence is going to the ' Cas- 
cine^ to eat and have music ! ' 

" I am sure," said Helen, " it's lucky for us, that 
you pick up everything about a Festa ; I never 
know when there is anything in particular." 

" Because you are too dreamy, Helen, and 
always staring at the views, or buildings; but let 
us go shopping first, and buy new bonnets ; ours 
are too shabby ; and then we can hunt up a dress- 
maker, Miss somebody, Annie told me about ; oh, 
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Murray ! he is as good as a directory ; I can look 
her out in him ! " 

Murray mentioned every trade and profession, 
except the one Hattie wanted, but she said she 
could find out at the shops ; so they started off 
before the sun was so glaring on the pavement 
of the Lung' Arno as to put their eyes out, and 
soon came into the straw street, where every 
variety of bonnet and hat, slippers, bags, baskets, 
and mats are to be bought at very low prices. 

In Rome, there is not much shopping to be 
done for the pleasure of it, except in getting 
presents of the peculiar manufactures of the place ; 
the shops are dingy, and there are better things to 
do ; but in Florence it is quite entertaining, to 
visit the street for straw articles, Via Porta Rossa ; 
or to peep into the jewellers' shops on the Ponte 
Vecchio. 

Our young ladies very soon made a choice, as 
there was a great deal to be done beside; and 
discovered the dress-maker ; they took Thomas 
with them in this first search, who proved a good 
hand, and carried them to the best silk store, 
which is nearly a mile from the river, in Piazza 
Antonia^ quite out of the w^ay, and not at all like 
a shop ; there the silk is made which comes to 
America, and if you choose to order your dress, 
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you can select the colors, which they show you in 
great bunches ; but the girls wanted light sum- 
mer silks, and were soon pleased with very pretty 
ones, for which they paid four pauls, or forty cents 
a yard ; they then drove, — having jumped into a 
carriage, — to the dress-maker's, and that was 
settled in half an hour; and it would cost a 
dollar for each dress ! 

'* Thomas," said Hattie, after all was over, " tell 
the man to drive us round by the Cathedral, and 
then to the flower market ; let us carry home a 
great bunch to Uncle ! " 

The Piazza del Duomo is very large and im- 
posing, from the three grand buildings in the 
centre ; the Cathedral itself, has a fine dome, only 
second to St. Peter's ; and the interior is very 
large, — the four broad arches, on each side of the 
nave, making it seem still larger ; there the girls 
saw the first really beautiful stained windows ; 
everything else is dark and solemn in the church. 

After they had walked about the church, they 
drove through the flower market, filled with every 
variety of delicious plants, and bought a quantity, 
which Helen could arrange in a new basket, as 
they drove along, through some dark shady streets 
into their own blazing street, — and stopping, ran 
up the long flight of stone stairs into the drawing- 
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room, where Mr. Thornton still sat busied with 
his letters for home. 

" Look, Uncle ! " they cried, and threw a hand- 
ful of roses over his head, burying his letters in 
them ; he stopped them with kisses, and gave up 
his letters to eat some dinner, and then start for 
the Cascine! 

The Cascine, or dairy farms of the Grand Duke, 
make a pleasant drive about a mile out of Flo- 
rence, and as this was the Festa of the Ascension 
of the Virgin, all the long streets which lead in 
that direction were crowded with the people in 
holiday dress, hurrying out to hear the Austrian 
band, and enjoy themselves under the lofty trees. 

Our friends joined the multitude at a snail's 
pace. There were already so many carriages of all 
kinds full of gay English strangers, with whom 
this drive round the Cascine was a regular habit 
of every afternoon. 

" Uncle, they are playing now," cried Hattie ; 
" why does the man drive on ? " 

" O, I suppose it's the custom to go on in a 
line this way," he replied ; " and then stop as we 
return, to hear the music ; this is very pretty, cer- 
tainly, this road between the river and the woods, 
quite like our own woods, children ! " 

" I do believe you like Florence better than 
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Rome, Uncle," said Helen, "at least you praise 
the country more ! " 

" Yes, it's more like home ; I have a home feel- 
ing when I see these gentle slopes covered with 
trees, like my orchard at the farm." 

" Only your trees don't bear olives, uncle ; but 
see, we are turning round to the other side of the 
wood, and now we know all about the Cascine,'' 
exclaimed Hattie. 

The horses passed swiftly over the fine hard 
road (and through the whole length of Italy the 
roads are perfect), and soon took them back to the 
spot where, in a sort of mall or park, the people 
had collected in crowds to hear the music, and 
stare at those in the open carriages, which were 
drawn up in lines, just outside the railing. 

" What beautiful flowers," cried Kate, as a 
flower-girl, in a large flapping hat, offered a bunch 
on her side ; " I must have them ! " and she took 
with both hands the sweet mass of carnations, 
roses and orange-blossoms, for which she paid ten 
cents ! 

And now another stood at Helen's elbow, with 
the loveliest rosebuds only, of three colors — 
white, pink, and straw-color. Uncle Allan filled 
their laps, and then proposed another turn, if 
they did not mean to be buried in Italian roses, 
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" although it would be a sweet embalming," he 
concluded, as they drove away. 

The music of the Austrian band was fine, 
rather from the excellence of the instruments, than 
from the selection, which was ordinary ; too often 
the case on public occasions. 

" Well, girls," said their Uncle, the next' morn- 
ing, " what is to be done to-day — Galleries, Boboli 
garden, or Villas ? — I am quite at your service." 

" That's good. Uncle," cried Hattie; " yesterday 
morning we could not get you away firom those 
business letters! What shall we do to amuse 
Uncle, Kate ? " 

It was decided at last that they should look at 
the Mosaic works a little, before anything else. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HATTIE TO MARGABET. 

Perhaps you will like as well to hear what we 
are doing in Florence, dear Margie, as about any 
other place. To-day we have been, first to the 
mosaics, to see how they are made, and then to 
the best shop for them, and uncle gave us each a 
pin ! I never saw him take such a fancy to any 
jewelry before ; in Rome he did not look much 
at the Cameos or the mosaics either, made of 
little bits of stones ; but these are beautiful flow- 
ers, joined in much larger pieces, and almost al- 
ways orange flowers or jasmine ; but Helen found 
a wild rose, with a few leaves, and we were saying 
how we admired it, when Uncle looked too, and 
it seemed as if he could not take his eyes ofl'; 
then he put it against Helen's dress, and then 
pinned it in, and said it was hers ; and afterwards 
he told me * to choose the one I liked best, so I 
took one quite different, with one little blue flow- 
er and a white bud, with long green leaves. 
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We often say how curious it is to see the 
things that are made in each place ; gold and sil- 
ver work in Genoa, corals in Naples, mosaics, 
and cameos, and bronzes, in Rome; and here, 
these other mosaics and pearl ornaments ; a lady 
told us that sometimes when a Florentine girl is 
married, all she has of any value is a pearl neck- 
lace ; is not that strange ? I admire to have these 
beautiful things belong to each place ; it is so dif- 
ferent buying bonnets here, when you remember 
they are braided by the peasants up among the 
hills at Fiesole, where we drove to see the sun set 
one afternoon, and what a splendid view we had 
of Villas and orchards, stretching away on every 
side. 

When I told Kate how I felt about these jew- 
els and things, she said there was a sentiment in 
it, which nothing we have of that sort in America 
has, because it is only a matter of buying and 
selling ; but here, she said it made us think of the 
sea, or the bed of the river, or the hill-side, out of 
which they dig the bright stones ! Oh it is so 
pleasant to hear Kate Russel talk about such 
things; I can understand what I feel twice as 
well! 

That day after the pins, we went to the Pitti 
Palace ; up two flights of stairs, into such grand 
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halls ; pictures all over the walls, and tables of 
every-colored marble, and chandeUers; I forget 
how many halls, or salas^ as we call them here ! 
in one line as many as seven, and a great many 
more in another. 

I saw some pictures there I know at home, but 
these are the real ones ; that one your Aunt has, 
of Judith holding the head she cut off; it is here, 
and the funniest looking little woman was copy- 
ing it, and the Madonna we have in mamma's 
dressing room, sitting in the chair holding the 
little Jesus, with John looking up ; it is so beauti- 
ful to see the painting ; the name in the catalogue 
is " Madorma del SeggioluP 

Afterwards we went to the Ufizzi Grallery, but 
it's useless for me to try to tell you anything 
about it ; there are so many pictures and statues, 
and I only looked much at the things in a small 
round hall, called the Tribune. Oh Madge, such 
a ceiling ! it arched over our heads like a dome, 
and was inlaid with mother of pearl, and was so 
rich. One picture, I looked at a great deal, call- 
ed " Madorma del Cardellinoj " because of the 
• goldfinch on the hand of the little child, as he is 
standing just before the Virgin in the garden, and 
she looks so sweet ; Kate goes every day to see this 
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gallery ; we saw a great many people copying, 
and some of them are ladies, 

I forgot the terrible head of the Medusa, which 
has been cut off, and out of its mouth comes a 
blue vapor, then snakes and toads all in the hair ; 
that is by " Leonardo da Vinci, " and you will 
know about him as I did, because we read his 
life, last winter, in that nice book called " Mod- 
ern Painters.'^ 

It makes me think and learn more to be with 
Kate, and hear her talk to Helen, and I take 
more notice than I did at first, but perhaps it 
won't interest you much though. 

Last Sunday we went into Santa Annunciata, 
where there was a Festa we never saw before ; 
the Contadine, came in from the country, dressed 
in white muslins with veils, and long sashes, to 
bring offerings of oil ; they looked like brides ; 
but wasn't it a pity that a hard shower came up, 
they must have got so dirty going home. 

A very pleasant gentleman we knew in Rome, 
came to see us in the evening; and he is so good- 
natured, that he does not mind the trouble of 
travelling at allj and begged us all to join his par- 
ty to Venice ; Uncle said he must have enough 
of his own ; but he answered, " oh no, sir, I have 
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only got to take fourteen trunks, four grown up peo- 
ple, two children, a baby, and two nurses ! " how 
it made us laugh ; but it's true, and he doesn't 
keep a courier, and never gets nervous I 

One day in the gallery I saw a lady with a 
large straw bonnet and white shawl, and when I 
could get a peep at the face, it was Mrs. Kemble ! 
She had a sad accident in Rome ; riding over the 
Campagna her horse fell, and hurt her arm very 
badly ; some peasants saw her and took her 
home on a litter ; now she is going to England. 

I have been to the Boboli gardens three or 
four times ; there are so many paths, you might 
get lost, and it is hilly, with high box borders like 
walls ; in one place there is a large lawn with 
great trees, and the banks high, where the chil- 
dren run up and down ; May was shy at first, 
but I pushed her and a dear little black-eyed Ital- 
ian, down the hill together ; and they got ac- 
quainted by the time they reached the bottom, 
and came up taking hold of hands ; she said her 
name was " CarlottcL, " Charlotte. 

Isn't it kind in the Grand Duke to let every- 
body spend the whole day in his own garden, 
twice a week ? — Thursday and Sunday, and if 
you get a permit, you may go every day ; and 
then it's so near for us, just across the Jewellers' 
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bridge ; and a little way on, and there is the great 
stone wall of the Pitti Palace, the biggest stones 
you ever saw, left all rough ; — you just go 
through the gate, and you are in the gardens, and 
there are besides fountains and flowers, and a 
pond ; oh I wish we had it at home ! 

Sunday. — To-day is Whit-Sunday, and we 
went in the morning to a grand ceremony at the 
Cathedral, where the Austrian band played ; there 
was such a crowd, and it never was still a min- 
ute ; we stood in chairs up against the wall. The 
Grand Duke came in a carriage drawn by six 
horses, and the Duchess wore diamonds in her 
hair; but the ceremonies did not compare to 
Rome! 

In the afternoon we went to make a call, and 
who should walk in but Mr. and Mrs. Browning ! 
and they seemed pleased to see us, and asked us 
to visit them at " Casa Guidi;^^ that is the only 
place good enough to see them in, Helen says, 
and she is so excited, that Uncle laughs of course, 
but says we may go. 

Monday. — Such a charming walk as we had 
to-day, out of Porta Miniato, up the Via Orticis, 
which means " the way of the Cross, " a steep, 
stone-paved path ; and on one side are altars, call- 
ed the stations, all along till you reach the church 
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at the top ; and we saw poor people kneeling before 
them, sometimes a bunch of flowers was hanging 
before the picture of the Virgin, which is built into 
the wall by the side of the path. 

Near the top is a fine old church, St. Miniato, 
made of black and white marble ; but it is not 
used now, and a woman brought the keys, and 
showed us the inside ; from the steps you look 
down into Florence — such a splendid view ; and 
we picked some roses growing wild in the hedge, 
double roses, and very sweet. 

Inside the church we saw beautiful stone carv- 
ing of leaves and flowers; Kate said it made 
her think of some lines she had always liked ; 
and I liked them too, and now she is repeating 
them for me to copy. 

"And there 
The wreaths of stony myrtle, ivy and pine, 
Like winter leaves o'ergrown by moulded snow, 
Seemed only not to move and grow, 
Becanse the crystal silence of the air 
Weighed on their life ; " 

Perhaps you will laugh, Madge, at my sending 
you poetry ! 

Wednesday, — We have been with Uncle to a 
Studio, where there is a new machine for taking 
likenesses ; Uncle sat down in an arm-chair, and 
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a frame covered with spikes was put so close up 
to his head that I was afraid to look ; it seemed 
as if they would spike him^ and they can tell by 
it just the distances on the face or ail over the per- 
son : the artist said he could get a likeness in a 
day with it, and it saves so many sittings ; Uncle 
tried to persuade us to try it ; he said he should 
like to have our heads in his library ; but I will 
never have mine taken, till I am as handsome as 
the best-looking Venus. 

Helen is a great deal prettier than almost 
any of the antiquities, and I guess we shall tease 
her into it, if she can sit behind that horrid ma- 
chine ; but we shall not be here long enough for 
the other way of making busts, that takes so 
much time. 

Friday, — Yesterday was the feast of Corpus 
Christie and we had to get up at half past five to 
go into a house where we know a lady in Piazza 
Trinita, to see the procession. 

It came straggling round the corner of the Via 
Rossa ; there were a great many different orders, 
with banners and dresses of all sorts of colors, 
and only a few soldiers ; at last the Grand Duke 
himself, in white satin, and ever so many train 
bearers ; then three coaches with six horses each, 
and all this before breakfast I wasn't it tiresome ? 
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but you would not think so, unless you have^ got 
used to processions ; but oh how the bells ring in 
Florence, almost every hour, I believe ; they ring 
just as hard as if it was for a fire. 

I must tell you, before I forget, the Priests here 
dress in small-clothes, long coats and high bea- 
ver hats, and look a great deal stifFer than they 
do in Rome, and almost every one talks through 
his nose — our teacher, at least Mr. Russel's says 
that even the Grand Duke himself does ; they pro- 
nounce " Casa^ " just as if it was spelt " hasaP 

This morning I was walking with Kate, on 
the Jewellers' bridge, looking into the cases all 
along outside the shops, at pearls, and mosaics 
and rings, when, only think of it, we saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning looking into one too ! they knew 
us and shook hands, (I wished Helen was there,) 
and said they hoped we should visit them and take 
May to see their little boy ; and then they walked 
on to their house, over the river, which is near the 
Pitti Palace. 

Helen was so envious, at first ; and I made her 
believe I was going there to spend a whole day ! 

We took May to Mrs. Browning's, in the real 
" Casa Ghiidi^^ which is just like the other houses, 
only her room has some large, carved book-cases, 
and tapestry hangings on the walls; we went 
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through a stone passage, up stone stairs, into an 
ante-room, which opens into the sala ; I liked that 
room so much; it looked rich and old, as if it had 
been so, Helen said, when the great men lived here, 
and Florence was free ; but I don't think much 
of those things. 

We asked the little boy to go home and spend 
the day with May, and I made Helen lead him, 
he seemed so precious ; I was afraid when we 
crossed Ponte Trinita^ they drive so fast ; he has 
blue eyes, and light curling hair, and a very fair 
complexion, and he is such a bright .little fellow ; 
once when May had broken his gun, he ran out 
on the balcony and called to the police in Italian, 
to come and take her to prison ; but they played 
together very nicely. 

What a long letter, Margie, but I have been la- 
zy about writing it ; we are going to the " Baths 
of Lucca, " next, and I must send this off before 
it is time to get ready. 

Your affectionate 

Hattie. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

PISA. 

One morning Will told his cousins that there 
was to be an illumination at Pisa, in two days, to 
celebrate the birthday of the Patron Saint. 

" Oh, Uncle," cried Hattie, seizing both his 
hands, " we shall go, sha'n't we ? " 

" If you can be ready to take it on our way to 
Lucca ; have we quite done with Florence ? what 
do you say, Miss Russel ? " 

Kate doubted if she should ever be able to say 
she had done with the Galleries or the Cam- 
panile, but this illumination was a rare sight ; the 
river, through the length of the city, a blaze of 
light, and the city filled with strangers from all 
quarters. 

It was too late to engage rooms, and they must 
run their chance, with hundreds beside, and per- 
haps, Hattie hoped, sleep in a little boat on the 
river. 

A last visit to the galleries and gardens, and 
they were ready to start for Pisa, in the noon train, 
on the day of the Illumination. The cars were 
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crowded, and all tlie roads leading to the station, 
when they reached the city, thronged ; people in 
carriages, in carts, on donkeys, and on foot, in 
motion, and eager to get to their journey's end. 

Our party took a carriage, and then were 
obliged to walk the horses through the long 
streets towards the centre of attraction, which is 
the Arno ; as at Florence, it divides the city, and 
many rich and noble palaces adorn its banks ; 
here it is wider than at Florence, and the bridges 
that cross it are less near together. 

« Oh, Will," cried Hattie, " see these scaffold- 
ings, built up in front of the houses, — I dare say 
they are to be lighted up ! " 

" Of course," Will replied, and called to her to 
observe the river covered with boats, which were 
filling with people at the temporary landings, and 
then pushing off. 

Mr. Thornton succeeded in getting two rooms 
for the night, rather to the disappointment of 
Hattie, who still preferred the river. Soon after 
their arrival it was proposed to go out at once 
upon the river, from which they could see best 
the process of lighting up. 

It was so delightful to get settled at last in a 
comfortable boat, with cushions all round and a 
small table in the middle, for supper, as they 
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found afterwards, and it was so odd to advance 
slowly among numberless other boats, filled with 
all sorts of gayly dressed -people, talking in all 
languages. 

But as it grew a little darker, lights began to 
run along the bridges, and dart out from below, 
close to the water's edge, and then suddenly, at a 
signal, the great palaces along the streets, on 
each side, burst into a blaze of glory ; where also 
many new forms had risen, as if by an enchanter's 
wand, which daylight would never claim ; churches 
and towers and domes shot up to the very heav- 
ens, armed, at every point, with brilliant jewels, 
and the city itself had waked from its usual 
sleep, into a vast murmuring jubilee of sound. 

Hattie seemed awed into unusual stillness, as 
she sat close to her Uncle, and held his hand 
tight ; the others, sometimes gave a shout of 
admiration as some new wonder attracted them ; 
lights also adorned the congregation of boats, 
ornamented with colors, and beautiful voices 
began to swell, as the different parties passed 
each other. 

" Is it a dream, Uncle ? " whispered Hattie ; " I 
shall know if it is real, if you only say some- 
thing ; ah ! now I 'm sure it is, after that pinch ! 
but what 's the use of eating ? " 
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" No use in the world, if you ar'n't hungry, my 
child; but I rather think these ices will tempt 
some of us. 

Things more substantial than ices soon covered 
the table, and Hattie found herself thinking it a 
very satisfactory reality to be eating supper in a 
little boat, by the light of a whole city. 

About twelve o'clock, Uncle Allen asked how 
long it was proper to remain boating after mid- 
night ; but if he was ever so sleepy, he could not 
resist Hattie's arms round his neck with a petition 
to stay and have a fast row, now the river was 
thinning out ; Will joined heartily in the request, 
and it was near two before they reached the land- 
ing, and even then it was brilliant enough to 
make it seem wicked to leave it for a dark house. 
Till nearly dawn the girls heard parties arriving, 
and beautiful choruses must have surprised the 
birds when they opened their eyes in the neighbor- 
ing gardens. 

Helen and Hattie were stretching eagerly out 
of the window, which looked up and down the 
river, long before the rest thought of waking up. 
Numbers of people were hurrying to the trains 
for Florence and Leghorn, and the ghosts of 
palaces were beginning to fade in the light of 
day. It was a lovely morning, and Helen was 
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longing to see the Leaning Tower, and Duomo ; 
while Hattie had set her heart upon Lucca, where 
they were to stay longer. 

" Helen," she exclaimed at last, " had n't we 
better wake Uncle up ; I do believe he means to 
sleep all day, — and what has become of Kate ? 
Oh, I wish something would make a noise!" 
But Helen, more patient by nature, and more 
indolent too, was happy enough watching tHe 
bustle in the street, and all the signs of life on 
the river that remained ; she knew there was ever 
so much to enjoy every moment of the day, and 
really felt indifferent at what hour Uncle Allan 
should choose to appear, so long as he came 
sometime. 

Presently they felt an arm round their necks, 
and a hearty kiss on each cheek, with a " what in 
the world, children, possessed you to open your 
eyes for these two hours ? " 

" Why Uncle, we are not sleepy." " But let 
us eat breakfast, and go right to see the sights," 
answered Hattie. 

" You are a voracious traveller, Hattie ; I never 
saw your equal for going ! " 

" Well, Uncle, I want to get through Pisa, so 
as to be at the JBag-wi, as soon as we can." 

" Oh, I remember, the Baths of Lucca, that 
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Miss Grant talked so much about, and the hills 
and donkeys " — " And figs," interrupted Hattie ; 
" Miss Grant said that their garden at the ' Villa,' 
was the loveliest corner in Italy ; don't you want 
to get there, Uncle ? " 

" I shall when I have seen Pisa, Hattie ; have 
you forgotten the famous buildings, and the prison, 
where Count Ugolino suffered ? " 

After breakfast, and that was at just twelve 
o'clock, they drove to the Cathedral, and saw the 
Leaning Tower, which did lean more than Hattie 
expected, and which all but Will declined to 
climb, considering, after all, they felt a little less 
lively than usual. 

Will reported the ascent to be very much like 
a ship in a storm, leaning first one way, and then 
the other ; but he said he could see all over crea- 
tion, when he got to the top. 

The Cathedral interested them less than others 
they had seen, although very rich ; and they found 
the cool cloisters of the Campo Santo a grateful 
resting place; the fine gothic windows, beauti- 
fully ornamented in stone carvings, and the 
old frescoes, were a great attraction for the elder 

ones. 

May insisted upon racing up and down the 

long passages, and Kate was guilty of stealing a 
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handful of sacred earth, which came from Jerusa- 
lem, for Catholic friends at home. 

Lucca, at last! — the next morning, a short 
distance from Pisa, by railroad ; the hills growing 
higher, and the city pleasantly surrounded by a 
fine promenade, covered with stately trees. 

The travellers enjoyed two days there, when 
Hattie began a long account of her experiences, 
which may be the best description of those fas- 
cinating regions. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

BAGKI DI LUCCA. 

Jane, 



Dear mamma, 

I shall begin with telling you about one thing 
we saw in the city of Lucca ; in a small chapel at 
the end of a church, I forget the name ; there was 
a scene in wax-work ; the figures of Mary and 
Joseph, as large as life, sitting in chairs. 

The Virgin was dressed in pink satin, and a 
large lace veil falling back of her gold crown, aU 
covered with jewels ; hands and arms with jew- 
els, and in her lap she held the little child Jesus ; 
Joseph wore a calico dressing gown : between 
them were three wise men, and they were dolls 
only two feet high, in clothlN^urtouts, and straw 
hats under their arms. 

In the two front corners, were dolls with flaxen 
curls, and they were angels. 

I did not see how the people could kneel down 
and kiss the glass ; they do such strange things 
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here, which are called religion, but UncJe says 
they may have more love in their hearts, tiian we 
can guess. 

The Prieats and altar boys in some churches 
wore long scarlet surtouts ! 

We only stayed two days at Lucca, and then 
we drove ill open carriages to the Bagni, — and 
yon can't think how beautiful it was ; all the 
road so green with flowers and vines, and high 
billa covered with chestnut trees ; the peasants 
we met, almost always had a flower stuck in 
their hats ; aoinetiraes roses and carnations. The 
mountains were so steep and all green, and we 
passed such a grand bridge, called " Ponte Made- 
lina, " whioh had one very high arch and some 
small ones, and it is so steep to the top that only 
men and donkeys can cross it : Mr. Russel told 
us it was said to be an old Roman bridge, — and 
we kept driving along the bank of the river, till 
w^e came to houses, and there we crossed " Ponte 
Seraglio," and that was the name of the first vil- 
lage at the B/ig-ni; people were standing on bal- 
conies at the corner of the bridge, and we saw 
parties of English all in hats, and some on donkeys; 
over the bridge was a square, with shops and the 
Post office, and we turned up the road to the right, 
upa hill along the river; and oh, mamma, such beau- 
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fi/ul hiUs on both sides of us, with little vOIageB 
on the top, the river and the road on each side 
of it between the hills, and high trees hanging 
over us; I could not help screaming out, some- 
times ; and then -we turned up to the left, a very, 
very steep paved road, where we passed the En- 
glish chinch, which looks just like a house, with 
a little garden round it ; and they told U3 the Ro- 
man Catholics did not allow it to look like a 
church, which would hurt the English people's 
feelings we thought, they are so proud ; and all 
so clean, mamma, you never saw anything so 
clean in America; this part is called the " Villa;" 
the village ia close to the river, but we were go- 
ing up this high hill to some houses they let to 
strangers; and wasn't it queer that we should 
have to get out, just in front of the Prince of Par- 
ma's Palace, and walk up a little sort of lane be- 
hind it, where no carriage can go, it is bo steep, 
and all paved too ; our house was behind the Pal- 
ace, and there are only a few more near us ; bat 
by the time we got here, it was too dusky to 
see the hills ; and now it is evening, and I have 
been all over the house, and we have fixed upon 
our rooms. 

It is called Villa RusliH Grande I 

Our Padrona is such a kind person, and she is 
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English ; but she married an Italian named Bar- 
santini, and here she was when we came, with a 
sapper for us, and everything ready ; she lives in 
a small house next to this. I mean to tell you 
something every evening when I am not too 
tired ; and now good night, dear mamma. 

Thwrsday. — This morning, mamma, when I 
looked out, I was surprised, because it was a 
great deal prettier even than I expected — Helen 
and I sleep in the upper room, and can see more 
than anybody. 

Right in front are beautiful hills, with paths 
running along the sides, and a few houses on the 
steep parts ; and one is bright pink, ever so high 
up; — between one small hill and these large 
ones, there is a broad level place, where the peo- 
ple plant vegetables and such things, and it has 
paved paths running in every direction ; it seems 
like a lake in the hills, only it is land. 

Our hill is not small either, I can tell you, be- 
cause Helen and I made a little Barsantini girl 
show us the way up to the top before breakfast, 
up to the " Groce di ferro^ " which means the 
Iron cross, which is planted at the top; and I 
picked a branch from the little oak that hangs 
over it, to press for you ; it is in a square, fenced 
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ill witli treef, and you can stand there and see a 
the cliains of hilla on every side. 

The little girl told us the names of some villa- 
ges we saw; one is L/u^liano, on the peak of a 
mountain jnst serosa the river, and then round 
the corner of another big hill is Benabio; they 
look so nice perched up there in the clouds; on 
the west, is Bagni caldi^ and that is the little vil- 
lage where the hot hatha are, and where the Ihike'e 
Palace is, 

The river Serchio winds round the foot of our 
hill up by the " Villa," and behind the hills, and 
we saw a pretty stone bridge that crosses at the 
village ; then we raced down the steep path, and 
saw a beautiful banlc covered with trees, that 
leads all the way round to the Boffni caMi; we 
picked some flowers ; and found the family Beat> 
ed at the breakfast table, and on the table there 
were cherries and pears, and a great dish of figs ! 
large purple figs, all bursting open at the top, and 
we stripped Uie skin down, and then they are so 
sweet and cool, and delicious; ever so much 
better than tJie little green figs we had at Gibral- 
tar. 

Dear Uncle, he is so good, and thinks of 
just what we like. While we were gone to walk, 
he toki " Barsaiitini " to engage some donl 
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dtliey ■were to come every morning and after- 
noon ; and there they were, before we were 
ready j I do believe, in Italy, the people and 
donkeys have nothing to do but attend to stran- 
gers. My donkey is mouse-coiored, and Helen's is 
dark brown ; and May has got the most cunning 
little black one, with a Spanish saddle with a- 
high back, so that she can 't fall off,' 

When I was looking at my mousey, I gave him" 
a bit of bread, and then the next minute he pat 
his nose into my pocket, ■where there was some 
more, so I let him pull it out. Such a grand ride 
as we had, first down the steep place, so slippery, 
round the Prince of Parma's Palace ; and to 
Ponte Seraglio, all the way under the Locust 
trees — in flower; then across the bridge, and 
the road by the river three miles, as far 
high bridge, called Ponte Diavolo, We cross 
it and came back the other side of the river, to 
where the road turns up to Boffni Caldi, — and 
that is all laid out, like a country-seat ; the road 
just like an avenue, keeps turning sharp eorni 
and you see more and more ; and there arc 
seats to atop and rest upon, and look at the vic" 
and high trees all the way, and woody plat 
at last we came to the Grand Duke's Palace, ai 
rode right through a part of the wall under 
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arch, and saw his soldiers and servants atx 
and bis carriage and four horses. 

The place where the baths are, and the board- 
ing houses, are altogether in a pretty place, with 
a steep bank down to the bottom, and the hilk 
spread out just across ! Oh, such a place, mam- 
ma, I do n't believe Switzerland will be better, do 
you ? 

Always in the rooming ivhen we look out at 
the window, there are our donkeys fastened by 
the wall, waiting for us ; and we ride off before 
breakfast; everything looks so fresh ; I do believe 
the people are all good, too, mamma ; Kate aaya 
she should not be afraid to stay out all night 
among the hills. 

Well, yesterday we thought we would go to 
some nice place and stay all day, and May and the 
dinner went in a Portaniino, a chair, which two 
men carried oji poles. 

Praia Fioriio, which means flowery meadow, 
was the place we went to ; it is where travcllerB 
go, — but it is so hard to tell about the lovely 
paths. First, we were up at five, and ate as 
much breakfast as we could, and then we started ; 
but Uncle said he was not quite so distracted as 
to stay all day roaming on a donkey, or sitting 
on the aide of a hill, so he promised to 1 
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little pony and come to meet us after dinner; 
our guides were "EugenJo," one of our PadromCs 
boys, and a man, who owns Kate'a donkey, 

Now, dear mamma, cannot yon see us starting, 
all so happy and cool, with one basket fuU of 
figs, and cherries, and raspberries, and in the 
other, meat and eggs, and bread and butter? 
Uncle fixed ua, and I told him how much better 
it would be for him to go too; but he only laughed 
and tried to get up a gape I 

Then we turned up to the left, by the bath- 
house, into the path which runs round one side 
of our hill, high above the meadows, and so 
nicely shaded by great trees ; it leads all the way 
to Bag%i Caldi, and is such a pleasant walk. At 
last we turned off to the right, and began to go 
up an awfully steep place, through the woods, 
and then we had got among the hills which are 
opposite our house ; once we had to go right up 
a path covered with great rocks, which were loose 
and would roll away, and that made our donkeys , 
scramble, and I expected to be jerked doi 
among the stones. 

When we came to a little chapel high up ii 
the hills, and had made aome turns, I told Katfl 
that I did n't believe Uncle would ever find I 
way, because he liked better to go without a guidftfl 
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HO we tore some strips of paper from HeiS, 
sketch-book, and wrote " This way to S'rato 
Fiorito" aud stuck sticks through them, and put 
the sticks wherever there was a turn ; but then I 
thought, perhaps we did not begin soon enough 
with these blazes, as they call the signals ; after 
that, we crossed a wide, green meadow, Tvhere 
the coiitadini were making hay, and oh! there we 
saw off to the left the marble mouutaina, which 
were between us and the sea ; and at first, where 
the sun struck them, we thought it was snowl 

But as soon as we bad climbed up a long, steep 
Mil-side, with great, bare hills all round, and 
turned a corner, there was the Prato Fiorito! and 
how do you think it looked ? You can never 
guess what this flowery meadow was, mamma- 
Why, right in the midst of the gray, rocky moun- 
tains, we saw a high hill ; it was light green, afid 
shaped like a cone ; and oh, wonder, it was 
covered with all sorts of flowers ! It looked like 
a great green loaf, reaching to the sky! 

The guides said that the donkeys could not 
climb up the hill because it was too smooth for 
their feet, and we all jumped off, and began to 
scramble up. Eugenio took care of May ; it was 
GO slippery ! and then the flowers ! they were 
sprinkled all about in the grass — fringed ge; 
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and beautiful purple flowers, blue hare bella, and 
a great many others ; but we did get to the top, 
and it seemed like a aea of mountains all round 
us, and far in the distance our Bt^gvji hills, — we 
knew them because they -were so green. 

It was such fun sliding down, as if we were on 
the ice; and then we were so hungry; so we 
moonted the donkeys, and rode to a titUe grove 
of trees, the only ones near there, and Helen and 
I spread our dinner on tlie grass ; and that was 
twelve o'clock. Our guides were lying under 
another tree, laughing, and a queer looking old 
man brought some water from a spring. It 
seemed like a desert outside of our trees, because 
everything was rocky, and bare ; only the camels 
had changed into small donkeys ; the old man 
had some knitting in his hand, and he told ua he 
was making socks for his grand-children 

We kept waiting for Uncle, and he did not^ 
come ; and then I was afraid he had lost his way, 
and we thought wc had better begin to go towards- 
home; — so we put all the figs and bread thi 
■were left into the basket, and the flowers into the' 
tin pail that had held the raspberries, so that they 
would not fade ; we had the steep rocky hill to go 
down, and then there was a splendid bank, with a 
view which Kate wanted to sketch ; but just 
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we had nearly reached the end of the bad place, 
Kate's donkey stumbled, and came down on its 
knees ; she was not hurt, but the poor little 
donkey was, and could not walk ; Eugenio said 
it was too late to go and get another, as it was 
twelve mUes from home. The old man told us 
we might sleep in his little hut, which was on 
a chestnut hill, very near ; well, we did n't know 
what to do — and where was Uncle ? 

Kate said she would make a bed for May in 
the hut, at any rate ; but first we could sit on the 
beautiful bank and enjoy ourselves, under the oak 
trees, and watch the boys tending the goats down 
below ; Helen and she sketched, and I ran about, 
trying to hear Uncle's horse coming ; May went 
to sleep under a tree ; and I did n't feel a bit 
sorry to stay all night in the open air, in that 
pleasant place ; presently I heard a sound, and 
there slowly pacing under the trees came Uncle ; 
in a minute I told him what had happened, and 
he said a little about trying to get home ; but at 
last they concluded to send the guide back to 
bring us another donkey and some breakfast, very 
early in the morning. 

Now wasn't it just right, mamma, to get 
caught so, and make Uncle romantic, when he 
always laughs at us for not wanting to stay under 
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a stupid roof? I ran to look at the hut, — it was 
not where they lived, but only to use in the chest- 
nut gathering, and was almost empty ; the old 
man made beds of grass, and then he said he 
would bake us some chestnut cakes for supper, 
and bring us fresh figs from a little garden ; he 
took some chestnut flour out of a chest in one 
corner, and made a fire on the stones, in the open 
air; the fig trees were bending low with the 
heavy branches, from which we could pick the 
ripe, purple figs ; we called the goat boys up from 
the valley, and bought some milk, which we put 
into our only pail, and the flowers could lay all 
night on the edge of a little brook that was sing- 
ing in the grass. 

After Kate and Helen had finished their draw- 
ing, and put in the boy with our donkeys, and 
another boy who came by with a great bundle of 
sticks on his back, who stopped to stare at us, 
and then was so surprised to see himself in the 
picture ; we all sat on the grass to eat our supper. 
Each one of us had a chestnut cake, which was 
about as large and thick as a buckwheat cake, 
and very dark brown ; it tasted sweet, and seemed 
a good deal like leather, — but then our old man 
had nothing to raise it with, you know ! 

Should not you think it was pleasant to see 
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the peasants go home from work in the valley, 
and th^ cows and goats pass, and then the sun 
set behind the grand hills ? May went to sleep 
soon on the little grass bed, covered with a shawl, 
— and we all sat outside, and looked at the stars, 
and the moon throwing the great shadows, from 
the hills, all round us ; Uncle sang all his songs, 
and then, when we were sleepy, we laid on the 
grass ; at least Kate and I did. Uncle was afraid 
to have Helen exposed, so she had a bed in the 
hut, and he made his dose to the door, to guard 
us all, he said. 

In the morning, the first thing we knew was 
Angelo coming, just at sunrise, with the new 
donkey, and a great basket of things ; and then I 
begged Uncle to go before breakfast to the Prato^ 
because he had not seen it, and I would be his 
guide ; we had a capital time, and he said he was 
glad I made him go, though he was nearly starved 
before he got back to the others ; after breakfast 
we rode home, and Uncle Allan thanked us well 
for leaving the signals, which helped Mm to find 
his way. 

It is a good many days, dear mamma, since I 
wrote the long account of our adventures, and 
ever since we have been doing something plea- 



sant ; we have been up to Lug-liano and Benabio, 
on the two big hills we see frorn our garden ; it is 
very steep getting up to them, and at Lugliano 
we found such a beautiful garden, with a tree in 
it so thick that a little summer house is built in 
the branches, and you go Tip a pair of steps, and 
peep through the leaves down upon the Bagni, 
and aU the hills, — and our hill looked just like 
an ant hill ; there we saw Oleanders as high s 
peach trees at home. 

We had a large party, and going down one o 
the steep lanes in the village a lady fell directly * 
off of her mule upon the stones, but luckily she 
was not hurt ; one of the giila and I thought we 
would run all the way down, and we always kept ■ 
ahead of the others by jumping down the steej 
banks, instead of winding round the paths, as tiM 
others did; oh, it was such fun! We did not ' 
get home till late ; and then, when we had crossed 
the bridge at Ponte Seraglio, there was a band 
of music, that plays twice a week for the Grandj 
Duke ; and Unele ordered some chairs right oXBt 
in the Piazza for us all, and ices from a shop closd 
by, because (isn't it funny?) when the Grand 
Ihichess comes, to spend the summer, all sorts o 
ahop-keepers come from Florence, and bring goo( 
and jewelry, and everything ; and all the EiigliBbj 
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people that board here can get what they 
want. 

Always, in the roads and paths, we meet parties 
of English children ; sometimes, two on one 
donkey, with Swiss hats on, and a lady walking. 
May wears a hat with an open-work edge, that 
Kate bought in Florence ; and the English ladies 
often stop, and ask her nurse what her name is. 
One day. Uncle and I were crossing one of the 
stone paths that run through the fields down 
below our house, when a train of horses came ; 
first, a pretty boy with a red velvet saddle-cloth, 
and some servants ; and then, in a portantino, was 
the Grand Duchess; we squeezed right into the 
bushes, that border all the paths, to let them pass, 
and, when I had done looking, I turned round, 
and there was Uncle lying down between two 
high bushes, perfectly flat, and only his feet stick- 
ing out ! Oh, it made me laugh so ; and he said 
it was all the respect he could show the crown, as 
there was no room to do anything else ; he is so 
funny — of course he only did it to amuse me. 

Wednesday Evening'. — We do have splendid 
weather, and it's the pleasantest thing in the 
world after dinner, to sit in our garden, on the 
top of the broad stone wall, and look down into 
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the road, on each side of the river, where we see 
people driving and walking; and then up the 
hills, that are opposite, which are so near you can 
see every little farm-house; — but the most beauti- 
ful view is up the river, to the Fabrica, where 
there is a gap, between the green hills and some 
gray mountains behind. We ride that way very 
often. 

Kate always draws in the garden, and we have 
books, if we like to read ; but as good as any- 
thing is to talk with a lady, who lives in a cottage 
by ours, and who has as much right in the garden 
as we have; but only think, mamma, she was 
always lame ! She never can walk a step ; her 
maid brings her in her arms, and she sits with us 
every day ; but if you could see her face, you 
would think she could do more than any of us ; 
such a bright, happy face, and her voice is so 
sweet; she knows every ride about the Bagnij 
and often she rides in her portantino with us, and 
takes us to see how the peasants live among the 
hills, and once she sent word to one family that 
she would bring Helen and me to eat supper there. 

They were all ready before the door, and they 
broke branches from the fig trees close by, and in 
the middle of the table there was a dish of white, 
soft stuff, that we had to put our spoons into, — 
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was n't that queer ? Miss Arnold is an English 
lady, and she is rich, and so good to these poor 
peasants, they love her very much ; she comes to 
the Baths every summer, and has a beautiful 
house in Florence. Once I asked her if she knew 
Mrs. Browning ; she said, no ; but that, when she 
was a girl, an uncle of hers used to tell her that 
Elizabeth Barrett was a pattern for any one to 
imitate, and she had never forgotten his praises ; 
but I do n't believe, mamma, that even she was a 
better child than Miss Arnold was. 

Thursday, — A Festa day, and we wanted to 
get some pins, in the form of lizards, to send by 
a gentleman, who is going to America ; we rode 
to Ponte Seraglio, and found the shops were shut, 
except one was open a crack ; so I made my 
donkey go close to the door and put his nose in, 
which amused the shop-keeper, and he let us have 
the pins ; is n't that a new kind of shopping ? I 
must take a donkey home to use in our streets, 
and put all the things I buy, in the baskets that 
hang at the sides. That makes me think of 
a story they tell ; there is a peculiar mark on one 
kind of donkey, a cross on the back, which they 
believe has been so ever since the Virgin rode 
into Egypt ; I saw one marked so ! 
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We are going away to-morrow, and I am so 
sorry, we are so happy here ; and, I forgot to tell 
you, the Grants came two days ago, and I know 
two nice girls besides, — so this morning we said 
we would have a pic-nic, — over the river, under 
the trees, right at the foot of the hill that leads 
up to Benabio ; May admires to play there, and 
pretends to cook in the trunks of the trees, and 
have parties ; so we said May should give a break- 
fast for a farewell, and we told the ladies they 
must come. 

We sent over our girl with bread, and butter, 
and hard eggs ; and Uncle had quantities of fruit 
in baskets, and then we children went first, — and 
we let May fix it all, because it was her party. 

You cannot think how she flew about, and hid 
things in the trees ; the air was fresh, and the 
river seemed to be singing over the stones ; then 
the grown people came, and were so surprised 
when May, and Helen, and I handed raspberries 
and plums on large leaves, — because we did not 
tell them anything. 

Wasn't it nice, mamma, 'when the contadini 
came down the hill, from Benabio, with a great 
load of faggots on their heads, to give them some 
breakfast ? and the girls sat on the edge of the 
bank, and looked so pleased ; one is called An- 
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nunciata, and her parents are very poor, so Helen 
and I gave her one day some of our clothes, that 
fitted her exactly ; and Uncle has given us some 
money for our last presents to a few we know 
best, — dear, kind Uncle Allan ! 

Well, Mrs. Grant was so amusing about one 
thing ; we had n't much left at last, when an old 
man came down the hill, and I thought he looked 
hungry ; so I gave him all the plums that were 
left ; and the next person was a young woman 
with a baby, and Mrs. Grant said, " Hattie, give 
those plums you had to the baby ; " and when I 
told her about the old man, she said, " what a 
foolish child you were ; old men do not need 
plums." We thought it so queer to think they 
would suit a baby better! 

Can you imagine, mamma, how pretty it was ? 
a wood all the way up the hill, and we were 
under the trees, that border the river; then the 
peasants would peep out among the trees, high 
up, as far as we could sec, and come winding 
slowly down the path, with their morning load to 
sell. Some children brought strawberries, which 
we could buy, but generally it was wood ; and 
almost always they are too poor to own a mule 
in Benahio^ so they had to carry it on their 
heads. 
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To-morrow we are going away to Venice, and 
Kate says she believes this will be the last of our 
Italian life ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

VENICE. 

The journey to Venice had been delightful, the 
coupS of the Diligence being a new experience, 
as well as riding all* night ; crossing the Apen- 
nines, sometimes drawn by trotting oxen, and 
often with Postilions and six horses. 

Hattie opened her eyes finally at three o'clock ^ 
of the morning they reached Bologna, and 
found it quite light; she enjoyed the fresh air 
and rosy color streaking the East ; then the Con- 
tadine going to their work, carrying fruit and 
vegetables in heavy baskets, — canastrini — on 
their heads, into the city market; so much life 
at the hour when she was usually asleep! 

In Bologna, they saw some fine pictures, and 
churches ; and hurried on through Padua, taking 
the train for Venice ; and as Kate Russel and 
May sent home an account of their experiences, 
we cannot perhaps do better than to read the 
letters. 

262 
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Venice, July. 
" Dear Auntie, 

We went out in the boat yesterday ; Kate, 

Papa, and Mr. Thornton, and all, went further to 

walk, and Hattie and I came home. 

There was such a crowd of people; women 
passing by with baskets on their heads, and there 
were men talking, and laughing, and selling 
things. 

The first thing you must know, that when we 
have a chance, Hattie and I go out to walk 
before breakfast, and Hattie always puts on her 
straw hat which she bought in Florence with 
mine, and I'm sure we see plenty of pigeons. 
Well, as I was going to say, we went yesterday 
to the Doge's Palace, and first we saw a great 
many pictures ; and then to the Statue Grallery. 
There were two funny masks each side of the 
room, facing each other ; they had their mouths 
open, and great big noses, and such a ugly face ! 

And next the man led us down stairs, and down 

stairs, and we came to some little bits of rooms, 

and these were the prisons. All there was in 

the room, were two stones with a big board for a 

bed. And the prisoners that did the worst things, 

were put in a little room in the corner. And then 

we went over the Bridge of Bighs; and now I 

think I must stop. 

Your dear May." 



Kate's letteh. 



** Underneath day's azure eyM, 
Ocean's narsling, VenEce, lieg;" 



and we rattle along the iron road, and wonder if 
it cau be the " sea-girt city," where we behold 
Spires and Domes rising just acrosa the water, 
whUe we make this unceremonious approach. 

And then, dear , soon seated in an Omni- 
bus Gondola, we were shooting down the Grand 
Canal. This novel style of boat, is very long, 
and pointed ; we sit in two rows of chairs, oppo- 
site and very near to each other, and behind each, 
is a small window. The Gondola turns sharp 
corners, into side canaJs, and the Gondolier makes 
a peculiar cry to warn others of his approach; 
we passed the houses, with their doorsteps under 
water, and saw the children taking their evening 
1 close about Us ; some very young ones learn- 
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again at Piazza San Marco, and finding every 
Hotel full, we took a guide, and found ourselves 
lost among the narrow alleys which line the 
smaller canals. At last, we turned into a yard, 
and mounted two dark staircases, into a set of 
small rooms, where we must make ourselves at 
home for the night. 

Mine was above the yard, and I was serenaded 
till two o'clock with the conversation of a 
party who seemed to be supping there ; I heard 
distinctly some remarks on robbing, and con- 
cluded our party was the object ; but nothing 
was taken from me of more value than whatever 
plunder a swarm of mosquitoes extracted, leaving 
me the appearance of a scarlet fever patient next 
morning. 

All was made up for, however, by the change 
at an early hour to the first piano on the Grand 
Canal, where we get views both ways, and see 
all the life of Venice, floating or flying past, as 
the mood may be. 

We have hired two Gondolas for our stay, and 
keep them always in waiting. Would not you 
like to join us in a visit to Piazza San Marco, 
the largest in Venice, where every evening the 
whole city seems collected ? In the centre is 
a fine band of music, and plenty of chairs, 

23 
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and close at hand, ices, etc., from the numerous 
cafds. 

At one end of the square you see the famous 
Church of St Mark's, with its high bell tower, 
and next to it, the Palace of the Doges, with 
its wonderful carved ornaments. Then in the 
day-time we glide round the city, stopping at 
marble steps, to visit galleries and museums. 
At the Academy, we saw the great " Assumption,** 
by Titian, and other fine pictures. 

Ascended the Campanile, from which is a 
good view of the city, and harbor ; counted over 
twenty Islands very near ; there is nothing beau- 
tiful about the view except the line of "blue 
Friuli's mountains," in the distance. The Islands 
are flat, and covered with ugly buildings. 

By moonlight only is it a dream, as once, when 
we lingered in our Gondola till dawn, and sur- 
prised the peasants on their way to market, as 
they shot across our path. We have shopped on 
the Rialto, and have bathed at the Lido ; which 
you may not know is a long, narrow strip of 
sand, separating the Grand Canal from the 
Adriatic. 

All these things arc fully enjoyed by Helen and 
ITattie ; but our pleasures are drawing to a close. 

I shall travel slowly among the Alps, through 
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Grermany to England, while our friends cross the 
Tyrol to Vienna; how hard will it be to part 
from them, and Italy ! 

" Italy, my Italy ! 
Open my heart, and yon vfill se* 
Graved inside of it, * Italy! '* • 



THE END. 
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